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Tue time cannot be far distant for a-re-discussion of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity. This is invited by 
modifications of opinion on the part both of the defenders 
and opposers of this doctrine. The Trinitarianism that is 
most advocated at the present day falls far short of that 
Tritheism which was formerly preached; while Unitarian- 
ism dwells more than it did a few years ago upon those 
higher relations of the Son of God which made him in one » 
sense one with the Father. As we recede, also, farther and 
farther from the times of a sharp and embittered controversy, 
we are able to approach a new survey of this subject with 
better temper, and candid minds on both sides may attain to 
a greater harmony of view. 

Meanwhile there is one phenomenon which will arrest the 
_ attention of the Christian scholar of every name, — the wide- 
: spread prevalence of Trinitarianism throughout Christendom, 
and in all past ages. How is this fact to be explained? 
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Was this a lawless aberration of the human mind? Was this 
dogma a shell, protecting ideas essentially true? Have the 
forms in which it has been set forth been only the technical 
language of scholastics, while the real belief of the body of 
the Church has always conformed to primitive Unitarian sim- 
plicity ?. Or was the force of superstition so great in the 
pre-existing heathen mind as to occasion, unavoidably, and 
_ irresistibly, an erroneous deflection in the stream of Christian 
thought, which has lasted many centuries, and from which 
the ever-flowing current is now but just recovering? 

This last is the opinion of Dr. Beard, whose book * has 
given a title to this article. He finds two means of explor- 
ing the past, — History and Art. By their aid he shows 
when the doctrine of the Trinity came into the Church, 
points out the successive stages of the growth of the dogma, 
tells us when it reached its culminating point, and’ enumer- 
ates the proofs of its gradual disappearance from the page 
of Christian history. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this work is the first fifty _ 
pages, which bring together the proofs that some notions of 
a triune Divinity had universally taken possession of the 
heathen mind prior to the birth of Christ. A brief survey of 
the literature of the Greeks,.Romans, Persians, Babylonians, 
and Egyptians develops the evidences of this truth with 
an extent of learning, and with a clearness and force, which 
we have not found in any other book. We are not ignorant 
that this fact has sometimes been used by Trinitarians as a 
proof of a providential preparation of the human mind to 
receive the alleged peculiar doctrine of the Gospel, —a use 


* Historical and Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity; showing the 
Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Doctrine. With Elucidatory En- 
gravings. By the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. 1 vol. 8yo. 200 pages. ° 
For sale by the American Unitarian Association. 
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which might have some plausibility if the Gospel gave 


the least countenance “to Gods many and Lords many,” 
and did not give all its strength to reaffirm the ancient He- 
brew monotheism. It is a species of bold legerdemain which, 
after one has read of the Grecian “three-shaped goddess 


- Diana”; of the Indian Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva; of the 


Persian Mithras, Mithra, and Ormuzd; of the Babylonian 
Tauthe, Apason, and Aoymis; of the Egyptian Amoun, 
Mout, and Chons, — can hold these up as more inspired sug- 
gestions of the essential nature of the Godhead than fell 
from the lips of him who said, “ Hear, O Israel! the Lord thy 
God is one God.” Of the successive steps by which these 
pagan conceptions of God came into the Church, infected 
the thought of the Church, and shaped the terminology of the 
Church, Dr. Beard gives full and interesting information. 
He says in his Preface: “The worth of this argument the 
writer must leave others to determine. To himself it ap- 
pears decisive. The Trinity sprang up in a heathen soil. 
It was imported into the Christian Church by men who had 
been heathen philosophers. It led in process of time to 
very great aberrations from the simple and strict monothe- 
ism of the primitive Church. If, as this volume professes 
to show, these are facts, then the Trinity was Christian 
neither in its origin nor in its effects. Such is the writer’s con- 
viction ; a conviction carefully formed; firmly yet humbly 
believed; and now set forth, with some array of evidence, 
under a deep sense of responsibility.” 

But History is not the only method of exploring the past. 
In the case before us we have another aid. It is Art. This 
brings us to far the most curious part of this book. The 
prevailing ideas of the personality of God have been ex- 
pressed in every age by rude etchings, in the Catacombs, on 
monuments, on illuminated parchments, and on the windows 
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of churches. Dr. Beard givesus copies of a large number 
of these representations, some of them dating as far. back as 
the third century. And what interesting and instructive 
remains of past ages they are!. We see the process by 
which the idea of God was materialized, and the glory of 
the Creator given to others, just as clearly as we can read 
the age of the world by strata of earth; and the idea of all 
forgery and mistake is equally precluded. © 

Now that our author has gone into this subject so fully, 
and has presented us so many curious details; we only won- 
der that he has been the first to reap-this rich field. To 
give an idea of the light which Art here sheds upon the sub- 
ject of the Trinity, we shall now quote a few of the con- 
cluding pages of this book, referring our readers to the book 
itself, where they will find the engravings by which the fol- 
lowing remarks are illustrated. 


‘elt isa very significant fact, and in complete agreement with 
the general doctrine of this essay, that no trace of a pictorial rep- 
resentation of the Trinity is found in the purer ages of the Church. 
There does not exist a complete group of the Trinity, in the most 
ancient remains of Christian art. You may frequently see Jesus, 
but alone, or accompanied by the dove, representing the Holy 
Spirit. You also behold a hand, intended to be that of the Father, 
which holds a crown over the head of his Son, but in the absence 
of his Spirit. Crosses and lambs, which symbolize the Son; 
hands, which reveal the Father; doves, which set forth the Holy 
Spirit, are often seen, painted in fresco, or sculptured in marble. 
But these symbols are almost always insulated, rarely united in 
the same place, or on the same monument ; never grouped together. 
Not: before the fourth century do we find an artistic representation 
of the Trinity, when one appeared, executed in mosaic work, in the 
church of St. Felix, built at Nola, by its bishop, Paulinus. These 
lines were made by Paulinus to explain the images ; — 

Pleno coruscat Trinitas mysterio. 
Stat Christus agno, yox Patris colo tonat, 
Et per columbam spiritus sanctus fluit. 
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Whence we learn, that a lamb represented Jesus, a voice thunder- 
ing in the heavens the Father, and a dove the Holy Spirit; but in 
what way the voice was made an object of sight, we are not in- 
formed. Similar emblems of the Trinity are found in the ensuing 
centuries. In a less ancient type of the Trinity, the Father ap- 
pears as an old man; the Son is represented by a cross, and the 
Holy Ghost by a cock. With the lapse of time, Christian art be- 
came more bold and florid. Two chief sources furnished images, 
—the human form, and geometrical figures. Anthropomorphism, 
which would have revolted the primitive Christians, and which 
could not have failed to call up the idea of paganism in their 
minds, found little resistance in the darker periods of the Middle 
Ages. The Eternal Father, of whom men had ventured to exhibit 
only a hand, or, at most, the bust, was now seen ina full-length 
figure. Frequently, however, he took not a special form, but bor- 
rowed that of his Son, whence it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish the one from the other. The Son himself continued to 
appear under the figure of a tall man, with a beauty and gravity 
of expression, whose age was from thirty to five-and-thirty years. 


‘The Holy Spirit quitted his veil of a dove, in order to take the 


human form. As the ‘ true faith’ declared that the three were 
equal, so the artist preserved a similarity, an equality between the 
three persons, St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died | 


in 908, has left a manuscript in which the three are figured under 


the human form. The Father and the Son, attired as kings, with 
crowns on their heads, and sceptres in their hands, have the ap- 
pearance of being about thirty-four years old. The Spirit is 


* younger, not exceeding eighteen years. In this way his proces- 


sion from the Father and Son was denoted. ‘This difference soon 
disappears, and the three become exactly alike. Such is the case 
in a figure of the Trinity taken from a manuscript of the twelfth 
century, in which the three are identical. 

‘¢ We have already referred to the triangle as an emblem of the 
Trinity ; the circle also was employed for the same end, as appears 
by this representation of the Trinity, copied from a French minia- 
ture of the thirteenth century, in which the doctrine is set forth 
under the form of three intersecting circles. 

1* 
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‘‘ Tn the next illustration Anthropomorphism unites itself with 
~ geometry in order to symbolize the Trinity. The cut, showing a 
triangle inscribed in a circle, which comprises the form of a vener- 
able human figure, is introduced to depict the unity in trinity, and 
trinity in unity, of Athanasianism. The original is a German en- 
graving of the sixteenth century. ; 

‘‘ The application of mathematical figures, and other visible em- 
blems, in order to indicate the supposed perfections of deity, is 
illustrated in the cut, in which Vishnoo, with three arms on each 
side, is depicted as so inscribed in two squares, as to occupy at the 
same time four triangles. : 

‘«¢ Aided by Roman idolatry, which represented the personifica- 
tion of time as having two faces (Janus bifrons), Christian artists 
set forth the Trinity as one body with three countenances, making 
a Christian Janus, who is celebrating the new year with good 
cheer. The cut is from a French miniature of the fourteenth 
century. 

‘* Our next illustration shows the three divine heads attached to 
one body, trinity in unity. It is taken from an Italian engraving 
of the fifteenth century. 

‘¢ The fullest representation of the Trinity is that which ensues, 
in which three similar and united heads are seen on one body, a 
type which began to appear in the ninth, but was not brought to 
perfection till the sixteenth century, which is the date of our 
figure. 

‘‘ Here the representation is complete. Besides the triple vis- 
age, and the complex triangle, a motto declares the doctrine, which, 
if read from the corners towards the centre, runs thus: ‘ The 
Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Spirit is God’; but if 
read from corner to corner, states: ‘The Father is not the Son, 
the Father is not the Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit is not the Son.’ 

‘In some instances the artists, with especial theological aim, 
studied to exhibit either the equality of the persons, or the dis- 
tinctions which were supposed to exist between them. If equality 
is intended to be set forth, the persons are depicted in every respect 
the same. If diversity, then the Spirit is made younger, the 
Father older, and the Son of a medium age; or the Spirit has a 
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book, to denote intelligence; the Son a cross, to denote benevo- 
“lent suffering ; the Father a globe, to denote dominion. The im- 
perial, or papal crown, distinguishes the Father; the crown of 
thorns, the Son ; the absence of a crown, the Holy Spirit. In 
the engraving, (from an old French miniature of the sixteenth 
century,) unity and diversity seem to be equally well attained. 
‘* Sometimes action is attempted to be described in images of the 
Trinity, as in this, of the thirteenth century, in which the Father 
is béheld communicating the Holy Spirit to the Son. 
“The contemplation of the human mind furnished an illustra- 
tion of the Trinity. Its power represented the Father, its goodness 
the Son, its wisdom the Holy Ghost. But the mind may be bad 
as well as good. Nay, in consequence of the fall of man, the 
mind was more inclined to evil than to good. Hence it became 
the emblem of wickedness, and of wickedness in the highest de- 
gree. As, however, when regarded as good, it appeared under 
three aspects, so-its evil presented itself most fully when depicted 
in a triple form. If the fulness of good required for its complete 
exhibition a triune figure, equally was such a figure necessary in 
order to set before men’s eyes the thorough heinousness of sin. 
Thus the Trinity, with the necessary modifications in each case, 
became the symbol of absolute evil as well as of absolute good. 
And as trinal figures were the established and recognized means 
for exhibiting Godin all his perfections, so they came into use, 
also, for setting forth the great principle of evil. The following 
exhibits Satan invested with trinitarian attributes, which, in order 
to depict the magnitude and terror .of sin, surpass in number and 
- intensity those which are commonly ascribed to the Almighty. 
He has three heads on the lower parts of the body, three or four 

~ on his chest, and three on his shoulders, the last being surmounted 
by three long spiny horns. He bears in his left hand a sceptre, 
crowned with three monstrous heads. As the sceptre points out 
the prince of the powers of darkness, so the fetters by which he is 
fastened to his throne indicate that limits are set to his power, by 
one mightier than he. This cut is copied from a French miniature 
of the fifteenth century. . 
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‘¢ Tn this case, also, the corrupters of Christianity had pagan — 
authority. Geryon, fabled to have been king of the southwestern 
part of Spain, and, on account of a triple army, three sons, and 
three islands, termed by the poets three-fold, three-headed, and three- 
bodied, who, after his death, was changed into Cerberus, the dog 
with three heads that watched at the gates of the Infernal Regions, 
is described by Ovid (Heroides, Ep. ix. 91-94) as a threefold 
prodigy, yet one in three: 

‘ Prodigiumque triplex, armenti dives Iberi, 
Geryones : quamvis in tribus unus erat.’ 

*¢ How near Christendom was to having a quaternity, may be 
learnt from the cut, in which the Virgin is represented as a con- 
stituent member of the Godhead. This curious relic is copied 
from an engraving given in Dibdin’s ‘ Northern Tour,’ from a rep- 
resentation of the Trinity, on stained glass, in the church of St. 
Trinity, at York (Vol. I. pp. 203, 204). 

“The imminence of the danger is shown by the Old Chapter 
Seal of the Durham Cathedral, in which Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, together with the host of heaven, are described as combin- 
ing to pay the highest honors to the Virgin. 

«From Burnet,* it appears that the Virgin was made a part of 
the Deity, and that religious worship was offered to images of the 
Trinity, even so late as the period immediately preceding the Refor- 
mation, His words are: ‘There were in the Churches some im- 
ages of so strange a nature, that it could not be denied that they 
had been abused. Such was the image of the blessed, Trinity, 
which was to be censed on the day of the Innocents, by him that 
was made the Bishop of the Children. This shows that it was 
used on other days, in which it is like it was censed by the Bishop 
when he was present. How this image was made, can only be 
gathered from the prints that were of it at that time ; in which the 
Father is represented sitting on the one handas an old man with a 
triple crown and rays about him, the Son on the other hand as a 
young man with a crown and rays, and the blessed Virgin be- 
tween them, and the emblem of the Holy Ghost, a Dove spread 


* History of the Reformation, Part ii. B. 1. 
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over her head. So it is represented ina fair book of the Hours 
according to the use of Sarum, printed Anno 1596, The impiety 
of this did-raise horror in most men’s minds, when that inconceiv- 
able mystery was so grossly expressed. Besides, the taking of 
the Virgin into it was done in pursuance of what had been said 
by some blasphemous Friars, of her being assumed into the Trini- 
ty. In another edition of these it is represented by three, faces 
formed in one Head.? 

“The reader is not to imagine that these illustrations of the 
Trinity relate exclusively to past ages. One effect of the Refor- 
mation in this country was to destroy the painted and sculptured 
appeals which had been made to the senses, on behalf of what 
was thought Christian doctrines; but though the Reformation 
greatly diminished, it did not wholly remove, these sensible images 
and symbols ; and in Catholic countries, that is to say, in the 
greater part of Christendom, they abound at the presentday. We 
mention, as an exemplification, the most recent instance that we 
have met with in our reading. ‘ At Mohocs (in Hungary) I came 
upon a company of people, doing homage before a group of im- 
ages, designed to represent the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

-mounted on three gilded Corinthian columns. At the next corner 
of the street was an equally sacred and grotesque statue of the 
Virgin, clad in a gaudy gilt petticoat and winter shawl, with a 
baby in her arms,-all overspread with a huge umbrella.’ * 

‘* As might be expected, and as is still the case in the popular 
theology, the Son, from the position which orthodoxy makes him 
hold, is frequently found to displace the Father in the monuments 
of Christian art. A crowd of these, which represent the creation, 
and other scenes of the Bible, in which the Father is made by the 
Scriptures the sole actor, exhibit, not the F4ther, but the Sony who 
is recognized, if not by his name, graven or painted, yet by attri- 
butes which are peculiar to him. In the ensuing, from a fresco of 
the ninth century, Jesus, with his name, appears creating Adam, 
‘who is known by the inscription seen under the tree, which de- 
scribes him as ‘ the first made.’ 


__ * Travels-by the Rev. J. Olin, D. Dj Vol. IL p. 475. 
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Indeed, the Father seems to have been almost lost from view. 
Panselinos undertook to teach painters how, among other things, 
they should represent Moses before the burning bush. . These are 
his instructions : —‘ Moses unfastening his sandal; around him 
flocks. Before Moses is the burning bush, on the middle and 
summit of which shines the Virgin and her child. Near Mary, 
an angel looks towards Moses. On another side of the bush, 
Moses again standing erect, with one hand extended, and the other 
bearing a staff.’ Thus, not only was Jesus substituted in place of 
the Father, but Mary, also, was introduced into a subject which 
referred to a period fourteen hundred years before her birth. 

‘* Among the Greeks, at the bottom of the great cupolas that 
cover the centre of the churches, there appears a gigantic figure 
of the Almighty, or (6 savroxpdrwp) the Pantocrator, as they des- 
ignate him, painted on a ground of gold in fresco. This being 
blesses believers from the height of this heaven of art, with his 
right hand, while in his left he holds a book. Who this being is. 
intended to represent, remains without a doubt, for, to say nothing 
of a certain appearance, too young for ‘ the Ancient of days,’ let- 
ters above his shoulders set ‘forth that it is Jesus Christ (IC XC, 
Ingots Xpiords) ; and on the page of the book which he holds in 
his hand, you read his own words, —‘ I am the light 6f the world.’ 
We subjoin the figure of Jesus Christ, represented as the Al- 
mighty, from a fresco painting at Salamis, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Other instances, drawn from much earlier periods of Chris- 
tian art, might be given. 

‘* To the same effect honors are shown to the Son in prefer- 
ence to the Father. In position, the left, the lower, and the cir- 
cumference are less honorable than the right, the top, and the 
centre. The places of honor are’ often conceded to Jesus Christ. 
This is strikingly exemplified in the ornamental parts of the na- 
tional church of France, Notre-Dame de Paris. On this point 
Didron (1689) remarks: ‘ Notre-Dame de Paris shows little re- 
spect to the Eternal Father; but, on the contrary, it has a thou- 
sand marks of tenderness for Jesus Christ: his are all the honors, 
his the triumph.’ The same writer adds: ‘ When God the Father 
is brought forward, he is frequently presented in eccentric, gross, 
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odious, and even cruel light. Thus, ona capital of Notre-Dame 
du Pont, at Clermont, you see him inflicting bléws with his fist on 
the guilty Adam, whose beard an angel is seizing and tearing 
away. Ina Latin manuscript belonging to the Royal Library, God 
himself is represented as driving Adam and Eve out of Paradise, 


- by shooting arrows at them, just as Apollo in the Iliad pursues the 


Greeks. In a Psalter, in the same library, of the end of the 
twelfth century, God is many times described as holding in his 
hands a bow, arrows, a spear, and a sword. Art made Jehovah 
formidable, in order to draw aside the mystic souls of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and direct them entirely to Jesus Christ, the God of 
love” The author sums up the results of his researches on this 
point in these words: ‘ Either God the Father is entirely absent 
on the figured monuments ; or, if he is present, you see only an in- 
considerable‘ portion. As to the portion itself, it is not always 
placed honorably ; or it performs an unbecoming part. The Son, 
on the contrary, is always present, even when not expected; he 
is always represented in a worthy manner, always in an honor- 
able place.’ ”’ " 


We must not close our notice of this book without adding 
that it contains elaborate criticisms upon all the leading Trin- 
itarian proof texts. Nor is Dr. Beard a mere critic or his- 
torian. The following suggestive passage will show that he 
is also a philosopher and theologian : — 


‘¢ Great and Jamentable, too, as were the corruptions of Atha- 
nasianism, they had a more logical basis, and were arrived at by 
a more logical process than could be employed in behalf of Ari- 
anism. The Scriptural doctrine of the Logos is compatible with 
the humanity of Christ; his pre-existence is not. The docttine 
of the God-man is legitimate, though an extravagant deduction 
from the materials supplied by Scripture ;-but whatever he was, 
Jesus Christ was certainly not an angel, nor the chief of angels, 
for, beyond a question, he was aman. Trinitarianism is only 
the divine element carried to an excess. ‘True that excess in- 
volves absurdity. The argument for the Trinity is’in its last 
result a theological reductio ad absurdum; but the absurdity 
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comes not out till the last; whereas Arianism implies the ab- 
surdity at the very beginning, for in no way can it be made out 
that a pre-existent spirit isa man. A pre-existent personality sat- 
isfies, indeed, neither of fhe conditions required in the Seriptural 
account of Jesus, who there appears as a man who had the Spirit 
of God without measure.” ; 
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Eviwences of interest in higher and more generous 
views of religion are not confined to the Christian world. 
From the lands of Eastern Paganism, cheering signs reach 
us of a new coming of Christ. The religious aspect of 
India. is peculiarly interesting. After remaining dormant 
for ages, it has caught the quickening breath of a new civil- 
ization. The old systems of idolatry no longer command 
implicit belief. With the influx of new ideas from the 
Western world and the diffusion of knowledge, the tena- 
cious hold of superstition has been broken, and the scepti- 
cism premonitory of its downfall has already appeared. 
The spirit of inquiry has been awakened, and a new impulse 
communicated to the native mind; 

With regard to religion, this change in the mental habits 
of the people is manifested in two ways. The younger por- 
tion of the community, whose minds have not been deeply 
imbued with the national faith, perceiving its statements to 
be at variance with the facts of modern science, in which 
they have been initiated, abandon it altogether, and boldly 
avow their disbelief in every form of faith. Rejoicing in 
their newly found freedom, they will be slow to appreciate 
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__the higher liberty wherewith Christ maketh his disciples 
free. But the more moderate of the progressive part of the 
people, reluctant to relinquish their time-honored religion, 
yet perceiving that it must either be reformed or abandoned, 
endeavor to effect such changes in it as will adapt it to the 
growing wants of the mind. 

The earliest to perceive the necessity of this change was 
the celebrated Rammohun Roy. Long before he became a 
Christian, it had been a favorite project with him to reform 
the Hindoo religion. And for several years he endeavored 
to disentangle what was true and divine in it from the accre- 
tions of error which it had gathered in the lapse of ages. 
He made it a main object of his life to establish in his na- 
tive country a sect, the keystone of whose faith should be 
the pure doctrine, taught alike, he contended, by Manu and 
by Moses, by Jesus Christ and by Mohammed,—the doc- 
trine of the unity of the Deity. He found means to enlist 
in this enterprise some of the most intelligent and respecta- 
ble of his countrymen; and in order to give a public ex- 
pression of their opinions, and to promote the reforms which 
they had commenced, they established in Calcutta, in the 
year 1828, a regularly organized society, which they denom- 
inated the Brahm Sumaj, or an assemblage of the wor- 
shippers of Brahm, the Supreme God. ‘Their numbers 
were not large, but their intelligence and respectability, and 
the novelty of their sentiments, excited considerable atten- 
tion. In the year following their organization, they erected 
a chapel “for the worship and adoration of the eternal, un- 
searchable, and immutable Being, who is the author and 
preserver of the universe.” Not long subsequent to the 
establishment of this institution, Rammohun Roy, partly in 
fulfilment of a purpose to travel in Europe which he had 
long cherished, and partly for the transaction of official busi- 
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ness, left India, and, after a sojourn of two or three years 7 
England and in France, died in the former country in 1833. 
After his departure, the members of the Brahm Sumaj lost 
their interest in the objects for which it was organized. It 
gradually declined, and for several years nothing more was 
heard of it. 

But the causes which led to its original institution contin- 
ued to operate with redoubled force, and in 1839 it was 
revived, or rather a new society was formed under a new 
name, the Tattwabadhini Sabha, embracing its main objects, 
and based: upon a more perfect organization. Their avowed 
object was the propagation of their opinions. For this pur- 
pose they formed branch societies, and established schools 
in several large cities. They collected a library of relig- 
ious works in Sanscrit, Bengali, and English. They pro- 
cured a printing-press, and issued a journal defending the 
tenets of their body, and urging the Hindoos to accept them, 
They have also published many religious works, in Sanserit, 
Bengali, and English. Though retaining several of the 
main features of Hinduism, it has been their object to re- 
fine upon it, and to form as consistent a system as possible. 
But they have been embarrassed by their inability to deter- 
mine what to reject and what to retain. In 1850, they 
issued a work containing a declaration of their principles, 
together with the formulary of faith subscribed by the mem- 
bers of their society. In this they say: “The doctrines of 
the Brahmas, or spiritual worshippers of God, are founded 
upon a broader and more unexceptionable basis than the 
Scriptures of any single religious denomination on the earth. 
The volume of nature is open to all, and that volume con- 
tains a revelation clearly teaching, in strong and legible 
characters, the great truths of religion and morality, giving 
as much knowledge of our state after death as is necessary 
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_ for the attainment of future blessedness; yet adapted to the 
present state of our mental faculties. Now, as the Hindu 
religion contains notions of God and of human duty which 
coincide with that revelation, we have availed -ourselves of 
extracts from works which are the great depositories of the 
national faith, and which have the advantage of national 
association on their side, for disseminating the principles of 
pure religion among our countrymen.” 

In some respects they appear to have departed from the 
principles of their founder. In others, they manifest a less 
liberal and enlightened spirit. ; ; 

1. The institution of caste is still retained by them, though 
not made prominent in the published expositions of their 
principles. In their intercourse among themselves and with 
others, they carefully conform to its requirements; and they 
have zealously opposed those who have favored the abolition 
of the restrictions to social intercourse it imposes. It is not 
strange that they should cling to an institution incorporated 
with their entire social and religious system, and identified 
with all their habits of thought. Its complete removal, ear- 
nestly-hoped for in some quarters as the result of the recent 
insurrections in India, would be equivalent to the subversion 
of their existing state of society, which is the outgrowth of 
it, and to the introduction of new and Christianized thought. 
The errors of this artificial separation of men into inflexible 
orders cannot at once be entirely obliterated from the Indian 
mind. Meanwhile, the disabilities imposed will constitute, 
as long as they last, an almost invincible barrier to the rapid 
extension of Christianity. 

2. The Brahmas retain the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls in their system of reformed theology. Those 
who are not prepared at death for eternal felicity, must be 

subjected to successive births on earth, until they are fitted 
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for the enjoyments of the heavenly state. Concerning this 
subject, they say: ‘‘ The man who is ignorant and impure 
is not admitted to the presence of Brahm at death, but 
returns to the world. The wise man, having gained that 
dignity, is born no more. The man who in this world is able 
to know. God, accomplishes the object of his birth; having 
perceived God, he is removed entirely from this world, and 
dies no more.” 

3. They believe in gods of an inferior order, correspond- 
ing in some degree to the Christian idea of angels, but ren- 
der them no worship. The great advance which they have 
made upon their countrymen is their rejection of idolatry. 
The Brahmas are entirely distinct from the Brahmins, who 
are, without exception, polytheists. They are solemnly 
pledged to maintain the absolute unity and spirituality of 
the Deity. 

Their religious principles, as published in the authorized 
exponent of their system, are the following : — 

1. Before the production of this world, there existed only 
the Supreme Brahm ; nothing else existed whatsoever ; He 
created all things. 

2. He is wisdom, eternity, joy, and goodness, personified ; 
the everlasting ruler of all; all-wise; without form; one 
only, without a second; most wonderful in power. 

3. From his worship alone is happiness produced, both 
here and hereafter. 

4. That worship consists in loving him, and performing 
actions which give him pleasure. 

Their simple form of initiation consists in subscribing to 
the following declaration of their principles. 

“1, This day, the 
year 
Brahm. 


day of the month of , in the 
» 1 adopt the religion of the worshippers of 
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“2. I will live devoted to the worship of that Supreme 
Brahm, who is the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer 
of the universe ; the cause of deliverance; all-wise ; all-per- 
vading ; full of joy; the good; and without form. I will 
worship him with love, and by doing what will give him 
pleasure. 

“3. I will worship no created thing as the Supreme 
Brahm, the Creator of all. 

“4, Except on days of sickness or calamity, I will every 
day, when my mind shall be at rest, in faith and love fix my 
thoughts on the Supreme. 

“5. I will live earnest in the practice of good deeds. 

“6, I will endeavor to live free from evil deeds. 

“7. If, overcome by temptation, I perchance do anything 
evil, I will surely desire to be freed from it, and be careful 
for the future. 

“8. Every year, and in all worldly prosperity, I will offer 
gifts to the Brahm Sumaj. 

“O God, grant unto me strength, that I may entirely ob- 
serve this excellent religion.” 

Since the time of Rammohun Roy, there have arisen 
twenty-four societies of this order, ten or twelve of which 
still survive. The average number of members has some- 
what exceeded five hundred yearly. These societies hold a» 
regular weekly meeting. Two or three hundred persons 
usually assemble. . No discussion is allowed in the place of 
worship ; but their meetings are open to all, whether mem- 
bers of their society or not. Their service consists of read- 
ing monotheistic sentences selected from the Veds. A few 
of these are chanted by a portion of the congregation. 
Once in about two months a sermon or lecture is delivered 
by their leader, or by some person of his selection. ‘The 
service is concluded with a hymn, sung by a hired singer 

2 * 
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in the peculiar Oriental style, accompanied by Bengali in- 
struments of music. 

The existence of this body of monotheists is significant 
of the change which has been wrought in the mind of India 
during the last quarter of a century. Whatever influence 
we may think them likely to exert, one thing, at least, is 
certain: the bonds of the old superstition have been burst; 
the incubus of thirty centuries has been lifted from the pant- 
ing bosom of that mighty country. The reformation in the- 
ology which Rammohun Roy inaugurated, and.of which the 
Brahmas have been the advanced pioneers since his time, 
has been opposed with the malignant hatred of a supersti- 
tion which perceived itself to be slipping from its ancient 
foothold. But, in spite of all opposition, it has steadily ad- 
vanced, and, with the diffusion of liberal ideas, the leading 
minds have become impressed with the necessity of reform. 
And though they. may but feebly apprehend the wants of 
their age, and their resources be inadequate to meet them, 
yet they are building wiser than they know, and we hail 
their efforts as auspicious omens of that brighter day, when 
the nations of the world shall become the kingdom of our 
Lord, and of his Christ. 


: A. 
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Laws and restrictions, checks and balances, are imposed 
on all created things. Opposite tendencies, counteracting 
each other, and rendering all things safe from ruinous ex- . 
tremes, everywhere exist. We stand by the angry ocean. 
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The waves beat and break against the shore, rising higher 
and higher for a considerable length of time, and threaten- 
ing to overflow and inundate the land. But we look again, 
and all cause for fear is removed. The waves recede. The 
swelling tide rolls back, leaving rocks, and sands, and islands 
bare, and threatening now to abandon its old domain. Thus 
the ocean has its bounds, which it cannot pass. God has said 
to it: “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” These are not the effects 
of chance, but such as result from the operation of immu- 
table principles and eternal laws. And so it is through uni- 
versal nature. So it is in the moral and spiritual world, as 
well as in that of matter. 

Opposite forces, instead of tending to destroy, serve to 
bind the universe together, and to preserve order and har- 
mony throughout the whole. Opposite forces guide the 
planets in their orbits, and direct and control the motions of 
every sun and system. Sometimes one of these forces be- 
comes predominant, and sometimes the other. Hence the 
elliptical paths of the planets, the acceleration and the retar- 
dation, by turns, of the planetary motions, and the extremes 
of light and heat, and of darkness and cold, to which they 
are alternately subjected. If but one of these forces existed, 
the tendency of all things would be to inevitable destruction. 
_ Take away, for instance, the force of projection, and all the 
planets belonging to the system would fall at once upon the 
sun, and all the systems in the universe would rush together, 
producing confusion more intricate than the primeval chaos. 
Take away that of attraction, and all would be immediately 
dispersed, wandering for ever through the blackness and 
emptiness of space. Both, acting together, may produce 
inequalities, but they render all things secure. ‘They may 
cause the orbs of heaven sometimes to approach each other, 
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and sometimes to recede; but they also fix the bounds be- 
yond which they cannot go, and within which they cannot 
stop. “Thus far, and no farther,” is the fiat of the all-con- 
trolling Mind, and that fiat must be obeyed. 

Disturbing influences arise from these causes; planet act- 
ing upon planet, and system upon system, and changing the 
forms of their orbits, and the times of their revolution. 
Some of these effects are very observable, and may be dis- 
cerned at short intervals. Some of them are slight, and 
can only be detected after the lapse of centuries. It was 
from data of this nature, that Leverrier, sitting down in his 
study, predicted the existence of a planet-beyond the orbit 
of Uranus, calculated its distance and dimensions, and gave 
directions to observers in different places where they must 
point their telescopes in order to find it. The prediction 
was wonderfully verified. 

By a series of observations, it had been found, that, in 
consequence of these disturbing influences, the orbits of sev- 
eral of the planets were slowly diminishing. It therefore 
became evident, that, if this process of diminution were to 
go on without interruption, they must eventually become 
stationary at the centre. Some astronomers set themselves 
at work to calculate the length of time that must elapse be- 
fore the system would thus be destroyed. Other astrono- 
mers, however, wiser than they, succeeded in demonstrating 
the fact, that the same causes which were operating at one 
time to contract the orbits of the planets, would operate at 
another time to enlarge them; that these changes would 
always occur at regular intervals, and that, after a sufficient 
lapse of time, everything would return to its original form 
and place. Thus all fear of such a catastrophe was for ever _ 
removed. And here, again, we find that the same law was 
imposed upon other worlds as upon our own. God said to 
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them, also, even as he said to the waves of the deep, “Thus 
far, and no farther.” 

There are analogies and correspondences between the out- 
ward, visible, and the inward, spiritual worlds; and the same 
law of opposite tendencies and forces, of changes, and checks, 
and compensations, extends to both. There are disturb-— 
ances and irregularities belonging to one as well as to the 
other. There are influences which operate upon the soul to 
draw it aside from the path of virtue, and to hasten or retard 
its progress, causing it sometimes to approach, and some- 
times to recede from the great central Sun about which it 
revolves, “the Father of lights, with whom there is no varia- 
bleness nor shadow of turning.” But these also have their 
bounds, which they cannot pass. Here, also, we find that 
universal law, “Thus far, and no farther”; and thus the 
moral universe is rendered secure. 

‘The two forces which act in this manner upon the soul, 
affecting the condition of individuals, society, and the world, 
are represented in the Scriptures under the names of “the 
flesh” and “the spirit,” “the law in the members, and the 
law of the mind.” And it is written: “The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; and these 
are contrary the one to the other, so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.” It is also written: “ To will is present 
with me, but how to perform that which is good, I find not. 
a a I find, then, a law, that when I would do good, evil 
is present with me. For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man; but I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my members.” 

By the terms “flesh ” and “the law in the members,” as 
thus employed by the Apostle Paul, are obviously intended 
the lower animal instincts and propensities, They are such 
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as belong to man, in common with the whole brute creation ; 
as, the natural appetites, anger, pride, jealousy, combative- 
ness, and things of a like nature. These all tend to impel 
the soul in one direction; to bring it under the control of 
sense; to concentrate all things in self; to draw it down- 
ward, and bind it to the earth. By the term “spirit” is meant 
everything pertaining to the higher spiritual nature, as rea- 
son, conscience, the love of the true and the good, the desire 
for the holy and pure; all things, in short, which serve to 
elevate the nature of man above that of the brute. The 
tendency of these things is to lift the soul heavenward, and 
to bear it onward in the path of everlasting progress. 

These two opposite tendencies are both necessary, in 
order to enable man to accomplish the purposes of his crea- 
tion, and to fulfil the destiny which awaits him. It seems 

“to be most evident, that God would never have created man 
with a constitution unsuited to the ends for which it was 
bestowed, and to the circumstances of his condition. He 
would never have implanted within the breast of man in- 
stincts and propensities which are sinful in themselves, or 
which it would be wrong in all cases, and in any degree, to 
indulge. He would not have conferred upon us either nat- 
ural or moral endowments intended for no use, or for no 
other purpose than to do us harm. Thus we might reason 
from the nature and character of God, and the argument 
would seem entirely conclusive. But let us look at the mat- 
ter in a different light. Let us take a view of the facts 
themselves. 

What is the true state of the case in reality? Are there 
no important purposes to be answered by these animal in- 
stincts and passions? Is there a single one of them all, 
which was not intended for some good end? All of them 
are to be found in the lower orders of the animal creation, — 
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_ in natures that are incapable of moral action. Can they be 


regarded as sinful in them? No one can well deny that, in 
all such cases, at least, they were bestowed for some wise 
and benevolent purpose. But man is an animal, no less 
than a spiritual being, and therefore requires the same nat- 
ural endowments. Are not the animal appetites essential, 
not only to the enjoyment, but to the very preservation, of 
animal life? Were not the passions intended for anything 
good? Is it not possible, in accordance with the precept of 
the Apostle, to “be angry and sin not”? May there not be 
occasions when anger is not merely excusable, but perfectly 
justifiable ? If not, how is the fact that Jesus, upon one 
occasion, is said to have looked about upon his unbelieving 
countrymen “ with anger,” to be reconciled with the perfect 
sinlessness of his character? And so we may inquire with 
reference to all other animal instincts. It is not the posses- 
sion of them, and it is not the legitimate action of them, but 
rather the unrestrained indulgence of them, that constitutes 
sin. 

What would the effect be, if no such tendencies existed, 
and no such influences were exerted? We might be fitted 
for a purely spiritual existence ; but we should be extremely 


ill fitted to live in this gross, material world.. And what 


would be the consequence, if none but these animal instincts 
belonged to us? We might be as well adapted, perhaps, to 
this mere earthly, sensuous life, as other animals are; but 
not to a higher and better. In neither case should we be 
fitted for the stations we occupy; nor to remain just such — 
beings as we are. Our animal nature or our spiritual na- 
ture would become extinct. Both tendencies operating to- 
gether, although in antagonistic relations, combine their 
effects, and qualify us for the position which we occupy, and 


its intimate connection with both worlds. 
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But now we observe the disorderly effects produced by the 
influence of earthly upon the spiritual ; — the disturbing pow- 
er of animal propensities over the higher aspirations of the 
soul; — “the law in the members warring against the law of 
the mind.” In the material world, we call these temporary 
and partial derangements, produced by the action of planet 
upon planet, as one or another is deflected from its course, 
perturbations, or periodic and secular variations. In the 
moral world, we call the corresponding disturbances and 
irregularities by the more common and intelligible names, 
error and sin. 

Moral evils, like the physical disarrangements to which 
reference has been made, have also their periodicity. They 
rise, and culminate, and decline. They disappear for a time, 
_as if they had finally passed away; then revive, and all 
come round again in the same order as before. At this day 
many strange opinions are afloat, and many erroneous doc- 
trines are inculcated. But avery small proportion of these, 
however, are really new, in whatever manner they may be 
regarded, either by their advocates or opposers. They are 
merely old errors reappearing, — old speculations starting up 
afresh. The modern Millerism, in all its essential features, 
dates back almost or quite to the origin of Christianity, and 
has often, within that period, been embraced as a new dis- 
covery, and inculecated as a “new doctrine.” The same 
may be said of Deism, Pantheism, Atheism, and many of 
the peculiar tenets received among Christians, and regarded 
as things of modern invention. So, likewise, vices, and all 
the grosser forms of wickedness, whether -considered with 
reference to individuals or communities, usually go on in- 
creasing, till they reach their climax, and then they begin 
to diminish and subside... Like the disturbances in the plan- 
etary systems, they ultimately correct themselves. Evil 
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_ principles and evil practices must necessarily result in evil 


consequences. Otherwise, there would be no adequate rea- 
son for regarding them as evil. These consequences are the 
penalties, not vindictive, but disciplinary and corrective, 
which God has affixed to the violation of his laws. When 
men have suffered from them enough, they will learn to 
avoid them, by avoiding the causes which produce them. 
The law of the spirit prevails for a time over the law in the 


“members, and holds these evil propensities in check. But 


by and by the temptations again return, and the animal 
nature yields; the law of the flesh obtains the ascendency, 
and sin once more reigns. Thus the orbit becomes complete. 

The same results are witnessed in communities and na- 
tions, as in the case of individuals. They begin with pro- 
clivities to social wrongs and vices. They continue on, 
corrupting themselyes more and more, until the evil has 
reached the highest point of endurance; then the opposing 
influences obtain control, and gradually work a change for 
the better. “Old things pass away,” and “all things be- 
come new.” The old civilization ends, and a new civiliza- 
tion begins. Thus Egypt and Greece, where learning was 
first nurtured, and where the light of science first dawned, 
relapsed once more into a state of barbarism, from which 
they are now but just emerging. Thus our Christian civil- 
ization, which at first shone out with so great a degree of 
brightness, was rendered dim and obscure in the night of 
the Dark Ages, and is now regaining its original lustre. 
Sometimes these changes are effected in comparatively brief 
intervals, and sometimes they require the lapse of many 


centuries in order to complete the circuit, But there is one 


thing that is rendered very evident from facts of this nature. 
Evil in the moral world, as well as in the material, has its 


; limits, which it cannot transcend. God has said to it, as he 
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said to the surging sea, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further ; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

We are accustomed to lament the introduction into the 
world of what we denominate evil; but doubtless, so far as 
depends upon the plans and purposes of an all-wise Creator, 
things are best as they are. It is not probable that man 
would be able to improve them, even if he should try. 
Those disturbing causes which astronomers observe in the 
heavens, and the effects of which they are able to calculate 
and predict with so much accuracy and precision, do not in- 
terrupt in the least the general order and harmony of the 
universe. And so those irregularities and perturbations 
which occur in the moral world do not interfere in the least 
with the general plan of the Divine government. Lvil is 
not eyil, except in its partial relations, but is doubtless in- 
tended, in a way which we may not be able to comprehend, 
to conduce to a greater ultimate good. The centrifugal 
force, even when the strongest, ean never detach a single 
planet from the sun. However far it may wander away, it 
must eventually return. The force of attraction will inevi- 
tably bring it back. And so, it may be inferred, the sinful 
propensities of human nature may not be able to detach per- 
manently a single soul from God. However erratic may be 
@ person’s course, it will be impossible for him to pass be- 
yond the attraction of the Divine love. And however far 
he may be borne away by the “law of the flesh,” the higher 
law of the spirit may at length prevail, and hasten his return. 
God is the source and the centre of all created intelligences. 
All souls have their orbits about God. 

This is a consoling view of Divine Providence, and of 
man’s nature and destiny. “Thou art my hope in the day 
of evil,” was the pious ejaculation of the prophet; and happy 
are they who can adopt it as their own. The day of evil 
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_ will not always last. This hope remains for all, even in 
life’s darkest hours. God has ordered all things well, and 
all things will work for good to them that love him. This 
is a truth which will afford “strong consolation” amid all 
earthly vicissitudes. 


“« All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 
All discord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.” 


This is a thought that is well fitted to afford comfort and 
support, amid all the strifes and convulsions, the sufferings 
and wrongs, which mortals upon earth are compelled to wit- 
ness or endure. Ww. 


THE CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


THE recent inauguration of two new Professors is a sig- 
nal event in the history of this institution. Although, in 
consequence of causes which have affected all theological 
seminaries alike, the number of students in divinity is small, 
yet this does not abridge the ground to be surveyed, nor di- 
minish the labors of the Professors. They have the same 
round of duty with thirty pupils that they would have with 
ninety. In estimating their labors, we are to look to the 
number of branches of instruction. And these branches 
are too many for the two Professors who have so long been 
connected with the School. Year after year had attention 
been called to this deficiency. The number of teachers in 
other institutions was frequently alluded to. That some of 
the most important departments of theological study should 
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receive only such chance attention as might be voluntarily 
given to them by Professors overworked in other lines of 
instruction, was a reproach to the institution and its friends. 
Yet so often had all this been said, that we had come to ex- 
pect its annual reiteration as a matter of course. 

Thanks to the wisdom and executive ability of one of 
our most honored clergymen, this reproach no longer exists. 
Last winter he suggested a plan of temporary professorships, 
to be supported by the churches, under the general manage- 
ment of the “ Society for Promoting Theological Education ” ; 
and it is through his energy and perseverance that this plan 
has now been carried out. Among those who are to be es- 
pecially congratulated, we may name the two elder Profes- 
sors already referred to. We know the strong desire they 
have expressed for the consummation of this plan, and the 
ready aid they have given to help it on. Men who occupy 
the high positions which they hold, who possess either the 
rare critical ability of the Professor of Sacred Literature, 
or the singular fulness of information and genial catholicity 
of the Professor of the Pastoral Care, are above any praise 
which we can bestow upon them; but it is no more than 
just to say, that, in forming an estimate of the value of their 
services, the infelicity of a position of manifold and crowded 
labor must not be overlooked. We are glad that they may 
now enjoy a partial relief, and henceforth give themselves 
more exclusively to their appointed tasks. 

The Inaugural Addresses of the new Professors were so 
instructive and interesting, that either one of them would 
have made the 14th of July a day to be remembered 
by the alumni of the School. We regret that the Ad- 
dress of the Professor of Ecclesiastical History has not 
been printed. Urgent solicitation has been declined, on the 
ground that it is introductory to a course of lectures to the 
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_- Successive classes in the institution. The general subject was 
the operations of the Holy Spirit, as seen in the history of 
the Church. The very terms in which it is stated will sug- 
gest that the Professor found something more in the past 
than a record of error and folly. Even in those ecclesiastical 
dogmas and practices which we would most unhesitatingly 
reject, there was something which commended them to faith 
and respect, something in them which God’s Spirit made the 
vehicle of a healing grace. It is the true office of the stu- 
dent not to turn over the pages of the past with contemptu- 
ous criticisms and scornful incredulity, but with tender af- 
fection and hopeful reverence, as well as with enlightened 
reason. We need not say anything of the stores of learn- 
ing from which abundant illustrations were drawn, nor of 
the rich and noble diction in which they were set forth. 
As an evidence of the spirit of reverence and faith which 
is to preside over this branch of instruction, the Address 
gave the highest satisfaction. 

The Address of the Professor of Systematic Theology has 
been published. We do not know how extensively it has 
been circulated; but we feel certain that a large proportion 
of our readers will be grateful for the copious extracts which 
we shall give. It is devoted to two topics, —first, a his- 
tory of the connection of the Divinity School with the Col- 
lege; and secondly, a view of the meaning and aim, the con- 
ditions and limitations, of systematic theology. 

Referring to the origin of the School, forty years ago, the 
aim of the institution is set forth in the following words : — 


_ «The religious opinions, the doctrinal views, the creed, of many 
of the ministers and prominent laymen of this Commonwealth, 
had been undergoing a fundamental process of change from that of 
their fathers. Whether for good or for evil, whether in the inter- 
-- ests of truth or of error, the change had reached a result, and had 
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made a manifestation of itself. The majority of the members of 
both the governing Boards of the College, of its Faculty, and 
of its most influential and active friends, were subjects of that 
change, or parties to it. No fraud, no underhand or politic 
schemes or management, were availed of. Open as the day was 
all their work. They did indeed refuse to yield to an inquisitorial 
challenge of their Christian liberty, or to subject themselves to the 
dictation of those who were at best but their peers in faith and 
piety. They had acceded, unpledged, — except as Christian men 
are always pledged to God and conscience, —they had acceded, 
unpledged, to certain trusts. Unpledged they administered and 
transmitted them. They did not turn this College into a Unitarian 
institution. It is not a Unitarian institution now. Even this 
School was not founded as a Unitarian institution, nor devoted to 
any sectarian object. Nota dollar of its.funds, not a statute on its 
books, not a rule for its conduct, not a vote of its Faculty, recog- 
nizes or patronizes Unitarianism. Its Professors were expected to 
be familiarly acquainted with the distinguishing views of all the 
great divisions prevailing among those who profess themselves 
Christians, and were to be required to set them forth as thoroughly 
and as candidly to the students as it is possible for men to do who 
cherish convictions of their own. When the School was first pro- 
posed, the present sharp lines of sectarian alienation had not been 
drawn in the Congregational body. The distinct and rigid defini- 
tions of creeds, parties, and terms of communion or separation, had 
not been established. Ministers whose creeds were quite at vari- 
ance held pleasant social, fraternal, and professional intercourse. 
Much of the private correspondence between friendly dissentients 
in those days has since seen the light, and it reveals a beautiful 
testimony to the charity which can unite where speculation divides. 
I will try to convey —it will be most inadequately — the noble, 
the generous, the Christian idea and object of the founders of this 
School. 

“They thought that amid these retired and bookish scenes, where 
antiquity had begun to gather the calm and soberness of true wis- 
dom, its old lessons of conflict might be studied for new and diviner 
uses. Just as when yonder dome was reared over our Observa- 
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tory a few years ago, its munificent patrons conceived that the 
old heavens might reveal new secrets to wise and patient gazers, — 
or at least help them to verify and arrange in apter forms and in 
more correct details the knowledge and science already possessed 
by the world, — so too thought our founders that their School of 
Divinity might be free and hopeful in the search for truth. That 
Obsetvatory was not reared under the vain delusion that the 
boldest instruments would secularize the sky, or subvert the order 
of the spheres, or diminish or increase the wonders which God had 
wrought there. But still that dome would never have been built 
ner pierced by the inquisitive tubes and lenses of a progressive 
science, had the dull persuasion been received that the old world 
and the old instruments had read out all the heavens, or imposed 
the condition that henceforward the upper realms of God should 
be studied by the human chart, and not from the divine original. 
The old charts, whether of earth or of the heavens, are put to the 
best service when the student is using them, not only as author- 
ities, but as guides onward. So thought the Christian men who 
aimed to connect with this University a school for the study of 
Christian doctrine and history. They had a religious experi- 
ence of their own. ‘They had spent years of life’s youthful and 
mature zeal upon the records and the traditions of the Gospel. 
They were familiar with the range which controversy covered, and 
thought they apprehended limitations upon its materials, and had 
felt a check upon its embittering spirit. They cherished a convic- 


tion which has cheered and quickened many earnest minds, that 


there is a fellowship between believers which is not a fellowship in 
acreed. They conceived of a result from various types of expe- 
rience and from different methods of speculation, which would har- 
monize, if only in love and reverence for truth, all who were seek- 
ing for itin the large, free fields which God had opened for them. 
They knew that, as all the great circles of a sphere must twice cross 
each other in their sweep, so there would be points of contact and of 
identity between the disciples of the Divine Science. Such men, 
believing all this, and inexpressibly cheered by the belief, are to 
be found now in all communions of the Christian Church. They 
have never yet prevailed in their own fellowships against the power 
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of tradition and the limitations of sectarian authority. Heretofore 
they have always been withstood when they have sought to put 
their views in the way of being recognized. But every time they 
are discomfited, their defeat multiplies their number and prepares 
for the day that is to be. 

“These patrons of sacred learning and of Christian studies 
thought it possible for them to furnish for the use of free, earnest 
minds the appliances of thorough knowledge for the intelligent and 
devout interpretation of the Scriptures, without having in view the 
patronage or the discomfiture of any sect or party. They believed 
that materials and helps might be gathered here for that high pur- 
pose; that the circumstances of time and past experience had pre- 
pared the way for a favorable trial of their plan, and that this 
community would furnish those glad to avail themselves of it in 
the noble spirit in which it was offered, without being hindered by 
public sentiment or sectarian hostility. ‘They were weary of the 
old religious strifes, and were expecting anew era. They reject- 
ed the sectarian labels which Christians have always been too 
willing to wear. Their aim was to break up parties, not to form 
anew party. They were by no means associated together by a 
belief of a particular set or system of doctrinal tenets, but enter- 
tained a variety of speculations, and ascribed different degrees of 
importance to speculation in religion. ‘Their zeal was in the di- 
rection of charity; their hope was for reconciliation of strifes. 
They wished to offer to serious and high-minded Christian scholars 
all the means of free, thorough, and generous culture; to put in 
their hands an abused Bible, with the best dictionaries and the best 
commentaries ; to educate them in the languages which would 
help to its interpretation; to instruct them in the history of the 
Christian Church, and in the lives and opinions of its more re- 
markable disciples, and to leave the result to time and truth. 

“The highest aim of the founders of this School would have 
been met, they could not have complained, they would not have 
complained, if each class of its Alumni had furnished one or more 
ministers to the several Protestant sects, drawn to their respective 
communions by affinities, temperament, or aptitude, by sympathies 
of education, culture, or affection, but carrying with them a large, 
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generous tone of thought, a catholic spirit, for harmonizing and 


binding the disciples of all creeds. Thus would have been real- 


ized the Apostle’s prophetic wisdom, — that the one Spirit would 
manifest itself through a diversity of gifis and operations. These 
Liberal Christians, as they were called, had learned to recognize 
this truth as abundantly proved and illustrated, — that two ingredi- 
ents enter into our forms and dispensations of religion: first, the 
essential, substantial Gospel doctrine, the truth of Christ in life 
and heart; and, second, the prepossessions or proclivities or pref- 
erences which are to be referred to taste or temperament or sen- 
sibility, to the varying compass or demands of the intellect, the 
force of habit, association, education, or sympathy. The aim 
was anoble one. Those who cherished it helieved that the in- 
fluences which had brought them to entertain it would extend 
over the Commonwealth, modifying opinion, repressing contro- 
versy, strengthening their cause, and allowing it a steady, unchal- 
lenged progress. It wasa noble aim, a noble hope. Whatever 
long results shall be realized from it, whatever final sentence shall 
be passed upon the wisdom or the practicability of their plan, those 
who do justice to its founders will recognize the generosity and 
largeness of their spirit. If I could call them back from their 
cherished resting-places, and see them as I speak, filling these 
seats, I would express to them the grateful homage of one who 
has profited by their labors, and who appreciates the noble gener- 
osity of their Christian design. 

*¢ A score of hurried years burdened with changes, pressing 
eares that confuse while they engage the mind, may have impaired 
the freshness of my own remembrances of what this School seem- 
ed to me when I was a member of it. But its privileges I have 
ever since been appreciating. ‘Those who were then its instructors 
I love to remember, for affection and honor connect themselves 
with their names, their features, their mind and faithful discipline. 
The elder Ware, that venerable, good old man, whose steps had 


- begun to totter, and whose head had long trembled on its withering 


trunk, comes back to me whenever I come here. How candid 
and gentle and true he was; moderate, slow even, but not dull; 
passionless, but still earnest ; the embodiment of all that was win- 
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ning and persuasive in a religious guide of young men! And 
his son, the junior Professor, — the inventor and proposer of every 
good work in our brotherhood, devout, fervent in spirit, whose 
eye and voice and heart and life all preached, and preached the 
same doctrine, because in the same spirit of Christian love! I 
may not_ name him who yet lives, beloved by all his pupils be- 
cause he was so true to them, as he has ever been true in other 
great trusts to God and man, to his country, to humanity, to 
righteousness. Such was the aim of this School; such the men 
to whom it was intrusted.”’ 


In this closing sentence Professor Ellis referred to John 
Gorham Palfrey, D. D., LL. D., who for many years ably 
filled the office of Professor of Sacred Criticism. We feel 
sure that many beside ourselves responded to the words of 
affectionate respect with which he was here alluded to. It 
will be observed that it was the speaker’s purpose to make 
mention only of those teachers who belonged to the School 
while he “was a member of it.” Some of us who were pu- ~ 
pils in that institution at an earlier period were reminded of 
Professors whom we then knew, Andrews Norton, Sidney 
Willard, Charles Follen, whose names may be fittingly re- 
peated, as showing still further the faithful, wise, and honored 
men by whom the School has been sustained. 

Of the results of this School, of the men it has trained up 
for the service of the churches, the Address thus speaks : — 


‘* Not in complete failure, certainly, but only in moderate and 
qualified success, does the practical working of the purpose de- 
signed in this School present itself to our questionings. Allow- 
ing for what some would pronounce upon as the impracticable 
character of the scheme itself, and for the embarrassments inciden- 
tal and inseparable connected with it; taking into account also the 
jealousies and animositieés which attach to all our religious pro- 
jects; and last, but not least, having in view the revolutionary 
and chaotic crisis through which our theology has been passing, 
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We may conclude that this School has served to good ends. Schol- 


ars and teachers, preachers and pastors, wise and good men, have 


been trained here, who have here learned to love truth, righteous- 
ness, humanity, and in the spirit of Christ, and after the method 
of his Gospel, to minister in his Church where Providence gave 
them a place. I see before me now a large company of those 
who have given to this holy work the dew of their youth, the 
strength of their manhood, the persevering fidelity of their age ; 
and who caught from these cherished scenes and from beloved 
teachers the inspiration of their rewarding toil. Of those whose 
labor is not yet finished I will not speak in praise. But of the 
dead, — Mr. President and Brethren of the Alumni of this School, 
—whom we have followed through their finished work to their 
long repose, and transferred in spirit to the communion above, — 
we have loved them, and may we not praise them? ‘The scenes 
of their ministry have borne witness to them. Over each of them 
in death the commemorative tribute was offered. Their memo- 
rials are precious with us. Only as the roll of their starry names 
passes through our minds, and answering features rise to renew 
the mortal presence of each of them, are we made to realize how 
many they have been, and how cherished for their sakes, as for 
our own, should be this School of their professional training.”’ 


This paragraph in Professor Ellis’s Address has led us to 
cast our eye over the Catalogue of the Cambridge Divinity 
School. We find it has graduated 317 pupils in 41 classes, 
averaging nearly 8 to each class. We do not know how 
sanguine were the expectations of the projectors of this 
institution; but we think that, if they could have foreseen 
what a list of names it would enroll before its first semi-cen- 
tennial celebration, they would feel that their labors had 
not ended in failure. We should like to give the names of 
fifteen or twenty graduates from this institution, as suggest- 
ing the eminence, as preachers and scholars, to which they 
have attained. The semi-centennial anniversary of a Theo- 
logical Seminary, founded a few years prior to that at Cam- 
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bridge, will soon be celebrated. Andover will commemorate 
her fiftieth anniversary in 1858. We have not a word to 
say in disparagement of that institution. We are grateful 
for the pious charity which established it, for the contribu- 
tions it has made to the cause of Biblical learning, and for 
the services it has rendered to the churches in supplying 
them with a ministry “furnished unto good works.” Indeed, 
we feel particularly indebted to it for the training it has 
given to some who are now honored preachers in our own 
connection; and we know that on its larger Catalogue of 
graduates there are names of many who have left their 
strong and pure mark upon the community in which they 
have lived. We only say, that we believe that, in propor- 
tion to numbers, the position and influence of the graduates 
at Cambridge will not suffer in comparison with those of 
Andover, or of any other similar institution. There is one 
point of view in which a survey of the Cambridge Catalogue 
gives us some surprise. It is the number of graduates who 
have been diverted from the clerical profession into other 
callings in life. We have instituted no comparison with the 
graduates of other theological schools, many of whom, as 
we all know, finding the pulpit not their proper sphere of 
influence, become teachers, or agents of benevolent associa- 
tions. Still we have the impression that the number prac- 
tically lost to the churches is greater with us than with other 
denominations; though we feel, at the same time, that the 
effects of a liberal and thorough course of theological study 
may beneficially reappear in various walks in life, and that 
it is a further reason to value the Cambridge School, that 
she has sent out influences which are felt in the statesmen, 
and historians, and editors, and teachers of the country. 
One result to which the Cambridge School has contrib- 
uted is thus stated by Professor Ellis, in terms the strength 
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_ of which has been objected to, but from which, understand- 


ing them to relate to the neighborhood of which he is speak-" 
ing, we see no cause to make any abatement. 


‘* But to one great and propitious result, this School, through 
its whole spirit and influence, has largely contributed, — that is, 
the breaking of the bonds of the old ‘ Orthodoxy.’ As surely as 
the light of day is now shining upon us, the incubus of the old 
Calvinistic system has been lifted from the most vigorous religious 
thought of our age. This statement may be denied with the pos- 
itiveness of old dogmatism, or with the bitterness of a disappointed 
bigotry. But it istrue. No plea, no boldness, no feigned calm- 
ness of assertion, can disguise this truth from those who acquaint 
themselves from the first sources with the influences which are 
now working in the deeper channels of-religious thought and in- 
quiry. No subtlety in the use of language, no equivocal play 
with the old theological formulas, can conceal the fact that the 
‘ Orthodox’ of our day do not hold honestly, loyally, or substan- 
tially the doctrinal creed of the fathers of New England, or of the 
Puritans of Old England. It would be in vain to argue the point 
with one who should challenge this assertion ; for he would shel- 
ter himself behind a rampart of phrases, and throw words for his 
weapons. But words are no longer charged with the issue of the 
remaining strife. Ihave a calm and unwavering conviction that 
the ‘ Liberal Theology’ has been preparing, though it has not 
fully completed, the ark of refuge into which even the descendants 
of its traditionary foes will be glad to seek shelter, when at last 
the storm long gathering and darkening in the horizon of faith 
shall break upon the old, decayed hulks of ‘ Orthodoxy.’ ”’ 


In regard to the second topic of this Address, we must give 
place to the paragraph in which the Professor defines the 
subject assigned to him, and we shall carefully quote his 
own language, as we have a word or two of criticism to 
offer. 

“What is meant by Systematic Theology? What is aimed 
after by it? How far, and under what conditions and limitations, 
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is the object proposed by it attainable? And what are the charac- 
teristic features of success or failure in all the attempts which 
have been made to develop it? These are questions too long for 
our exhaustive treatment. We can but touch them with super- 
ficial attention. Systematic Theology is a taking of the Gospel apart 
as it comes to us, and a pulting it together again in a form supposed 
to be better suited to our understanding and use of it. It attempts 
to resolve revelation into its elements, and then to set them forth 
in asystem. In this, Systematic Theology shows analogies with 
the method used in many of the physical and demonstrative sci- 
ences, and in intellectual and moral philosophy» The anatomist 
takes a human body, and, after dissecting it, asks a chemist to help 
him to analyze its solid and fluid elements. Muscle and bone, tis- 
sue and nerve, vein and artery, and the several humors and mem- 
branes, are distinguished and separated. The parts yield to the 
analysis, and may be set down in their proportions of chemical 
composition, bulk, and substance, in a scientific table. Meanwhile 
the principle of hfe, hunted after everywhere, eludes the search, 
and is more subtle than the analysis. That principle of life is the 
object, the end, the purpose, the result of the whole organization, 
but it keeps its own secret. 

“The theologian has an analogous object. His aim is to develop 
the system of Christian truth, so far as it has or is a system; to 
distinguish and classify its doctrines, fundamental and organic; 
and to set forth its cardinal truths, with the grounds of their au- 
thority, whether that authority be primary and dogmatic, or be 
submitted to the trial and ratification of our own faculties. The 
theologian seeks thus to penetrate to the inner essence, the life- 
throb of the Gospel. The anatomist begins his work upon a sub- 
ject already lifeless ; too often has the theologian killed his in the 
process.”’ 

Now the words we have italicized have suggested the 
two following queries. First, if it be true that the object 
aimed at by systematic theology be to find a form of the 
Gospel supposed to be better suited to our understanding 
and use of it? Rather it would seem that the true object 
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F is to find the actual form in which it comes to us, we being 
assured that that form is the best, and no improvement is 
possible; just as it is the object of the dissections of the 
anatomist to ascertain the actual form of the human body, 
and not to contrive some improved form. Secondly, if 
the phraseology here used does not admit the existence 
of the thing which other parts of the Address imply can- 
not be found, — namely, a complete system of truth? For 
“when we speak of taking a thing apart, as the dissector 
takes apart the human body, this language admits it must 
have had some pre-existing form and system, and that origi- 
nal, divine form and system is the thing we are in search of. 

In short, the position taken here is either not so clearly 
right, or not so well expressed, as is common with this writer. 
We do not find a distinct statement of what the professor- 
ship should seek. All the analogy of the illustrations, and 
the logic of the argument, require the admission of a system 
of divine truth; that what God reveals to us, he reveals in 
harmony with the nature of the human mind. Of the false, 
prejudiced, and lifeless forms in which systems have been 
made, the Address utters truthful words ; but we fail to feel 
that here is any reason why we should not hope to find a 
true, full-circled, and vital system, if we seek for it in the 
free, generous, and noble spirit which is here enjoined. As 
to the supposed risks of seeking it in that spirit, the Profes- 
sor has some words which constitute the most eloquent and 
weighty portions of this Address, and a page or two on this 
head we cannot refrain from quoting. 


‘‘ The risks which excite the anxiety even of the friends of this ~ 
School are, that this perfect, unfettered freedom of study and 
speculation, with no moorings and no dictation, may result only 
in unsettled minds, and may imperil the traditionary and conven- 
tional opinions and institutions wrought in with the great Chris- 
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tian structure. Brief as has been the term of years covered by 
the existence of this School, its friends have had their love for it 
chilled, and their hopes from it darkened into apprehensions. The 
transient excitements which successively agitate our religious cen- 
tres take their impulse from extreme causes, and urge in opposite 
‘directions. At times it has seemed necessary to plead here for 
perfect freedom in religious speculation, as for a right distrusted 
or denied. And there have been exigencies when we have seemed 
_ to dread the fruits of this freedom, and have been almost moved 
to build again the things which we once destroyed, to restore both 
impositions and limitations, and to squeeze the essence of the old 
Inquisition into a certificate withheld or granted in the shape of a 
clean bill of doctrinal health addressed to the churches. It was 
feared that the School might educate its pupils out of any good 
use of the very education which it gives them. Happily, what- 
ever occasion there was for such a fear, and whatever expression 
or indulgence of it there may have been, it has not as yet reached 
any demonstration that has proved the risks of scepticism to be 
peculiar to the methods or influences prevailing here. 

‘‘And yet there must be some safeguard, some restraining, some 
directing agency, implied or exerted in connection with this free- 
dom of theological study. Common sense, sound reason, the pro- 
prieties of the case, all suggest to us, that, as this is a Christian 
School, its pupils should be Christians, and its graduates should 
be Christians. Therefore some conditions should be imposed for 
the enjoyment of its scholarly privileges, and of its funds of con- 
secrated charity, while the method and influences of the School 
should help directly to foster faith and piety in its members. This 
is not an academic grove of philosophy, nor a nestling-place of 
scholastic speculation. Its training ought in no single ease to 
result either in the barrenness or the ingenuities of scepticism. 
Beginning with the Bible, bedewed and consecrated by the rever- 
ent faith of ages, and giving to its pupils the means for the better 
understanding of its contents, and of the most effective way for 
making its truths quick and powerful as addressed to the living 
heart of humanity, it surely ought not to end—with nothing. 
The appeal which first established this School came from Chris- 
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tians, and was addressed to Christians, and pleaded for a Christian 


institution. Every book in its library, every gift to its treasury, 
was bestowed for a Christian purpose. It fulfils that purpose only 
when it educates able and faithful and devoted ministers for Chris- 
tian pulpits. ‘The idiosyncrasies and peculiarities of mental con- 
stitution drawn out or indulged here, may naturally result, at times, 
in proving that some pupils will not be available for the Church. 
They may lose their belief and piety, — supposing those qualities 
to have been once possessed. They may become eccentric in 
opinion, impracticable in their aims, ineffective for influencing 
others for good. If the School should produce many such, the 
simple consequence — is it an unreasonable one? — will be, that 
churches as churches, generous benefactors such as it has had, 
will feel no interest in it. Friends will then fail it, or, at least, 
it will have to undertake that hazardous and seldom successful 
task of changing friends, by finding new ones. 

‘And what shall be the restraint, what the safeguard, of the 
Christian intent and influences of this School? We repudiate all 
the old, sectarian tests, limitations, and covenants. We have not 
the inclination, even if we had the wit, to devise a new one. It 
is weakness always, — and what is more and worse, it is a sense 
of weakness, a consciousness of it taking the form of a poor fear, 
—which suggests the binding of a fetter on free thought. We 
must find wise and just restraints against the inroads and ruin of 
a reckless scepticism, within the terms of the very freedom exer- 
cised here. 

“And the first method of wise restraint upon the spirit of scep- 
ticism as induced by free theological study, is in a wise allowance 
to it. We cannot prevent it, nor repress it. It lies in the way 
of those processes of thought which we engage upon the record ; 
it besets every theme on which we speculate, and is itself one of 
the helps and instruments of speculation. Not to any one of you, 
my brethren, is the spectre which lurks within the shadows of yon- 
der theological hall an unknown shape. You saw it in the open 
daylight, as you turned into a word-study, and a subject of critical 
inquiry, the old record, which was writ solely for uses of piety. 
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You felt the nightmare of that spectre, as, with thought and faith 
all ina maze, you went to your rest. And you never put that 
spectre wholly down, so long as you stayed within those walls. 
You have dissolved its mocking shape by going into the thick of 
life, and proving the power of faith in its active strife with evil 
and sin. Our own doubts yield only after we have tried to make 
others believe, and have succeeded in the effort. Incident to theo- 
logical, critical, Scriptural study is this spirit of scepticism, espe- 
cially in our age. It is said, and truly, that there were in former 
times men as learned in Scripture studies, and as profound think- 
ers, as there are now, but who were never even annoyed by scepti- 
cism, much less enthralled by it. It is because such men’ did 
believe without testing everything, that some now stumble all the 
more at finding such a class of believers on the line by which faith 
traces backward its sanctions. Their implicit faith has helped to 
bring faith into discredit, instead of commending it confirmed to 
us. The root and impulse of much of the sceptical spirit which 
has manifested itself, even within the best guarded folds of the 
Church, has been, that men once believed too readily ; that they 
did not do justice to themselves, to their own faculties, to the 
laws of evidence ; and that, consequently, much which they have 
accredited to us in science, philosophy, and religion needs re- 
examination that it may be re-authenticated. There has been, too, 
-a keener inquisition, a sharper scrutiny, a more penetrating and 
thorough ordeal of test and challenge visited upon the materials 
and elements of faith in our own day. The trial is an infinitely 
harder one. To an European Christendom which believed itself 
part of a world six thousand years old, have been told tales of 
ancient astronomical calculations and royal dynasties covering 
some forty thousand years. To a race of believers who regarded 
their Bibles as containing records parallel in contents and author- 
ship with the whole history of the world, have been offered the 
sacred writings of other faiths which boast —idly indeed, but none 
the less boldly —that they had a long start on the recorded page. 
The old faith of Christians has been buffeted and browbeaten by 
weapons out of old mounds, and by bricks shaken from the walls 
of heathenish old palaces.. This sceptical trial of our belief has 
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_been pressed most vigorously by the conjoined forces of a large, 
free-daring spirit of investigation, ploughing into the sands of 
Nineveh, and staring the old Egyptian Sphinxes out of counte- 
nance, boasting of progress before it has been won, and tossing all 
political and social problems into a vortex of strife and debate. 
It was never so before: the tests of truth were never so severe, 
nor the triumphs of faith so hard in the winning. What is more, 
eandor compels from us the admission, that no solution, no har- 
monizing, rebutting, or reconstructive argument, has as yet been 
given which we can expect will be satisfactory to those who have 
opened al] our new questions and confounded the speech in which 
the builders of the old towers of faith understood each other. 

‘* Yet it is all folly to pretend that these sceptical risks and con- 
sequences are the peculiar products of the perfect freedom in theo- 
logical studies afforded here. The spirit of Rationalism wanders 
about in all dry places. It visits the Seminary hill in Andover, 
the sand plains of Princeton, and the shaded nooks of old Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Indeed, some of the very classics of modern 
scepticism have come out of the bosom of the Established Church 
of England.” 


_ May we not hope that an institution which has received 
such important accessions to its working power will become 
a more cherished object of interest to our churches, and that 
those who have influence over promising and serious-minded 
young men will turn their attention to the means here of- 
fered for their preparation for the noblest profession to which 
human agency can be called? 
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PARIS. 
BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Four days we waited, near Brighton, for weather in 
which to cross the Channel. And when at last, one Decem- 
ber morning, we got across, it was with fear and trembling ; 
for soon after we left port, the barometer exhibited a most 
extraordinary fall of the mercury ; and by the time we were 
within sight of Dieppe, we found ourselves threatened from 
behind by an awful cloud, a floating arsenal of thunder- 
bolts. And very gladly did we find ourselves inside of the 
harbor. 

O, what a change with crossing a few leagues of water! 
The people are different, the houses are different, the streets 
are different, and so are the horses and carts, and the wo- 
men’s tall caps. And hark! that is French, — that is a 
foreign language! “Monsieur, votre passeport.” Horses 
and harness, houses and wooden shoes, and even dogs and 
cats, in all these things France differs from England. But 
all these differences are as nothing to the passport system. 
A policeman, with a sword by his side, stopping you with 
“Sir, where is your passport?” —ah! this persuades one 
of being in a foreign land more effectually than even the 
speech of Normandy, or the loud, thumping clatter of 
wooden shoes on the pavement. But soon, the passport 
_ having been examined, we are free, in conformity with what 
has been found therein requested and required in the name — 
of her Majesty by “us, George William Frederick, Earl 
of Clarendon, Baron Hyde of Hindon, a Peer of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, a Member of 
her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council, 
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_ Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Knight 
_ Grand Cross of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for F oreign 
Affairs, ete., ete., etc.” 

On landing in France, the stranger is surprised at the 
great, high houses. Soon, however, he begins to miss the 
people, who should be the occupants of such buildings. But 
indeed these great buildings are not what they would seem; 
for really they are houses piled one above another, — struc- 
tures in which every floor is a distinct habitation. 

Dieppe seemed to me remarkable, before everything 
else, for its female dealers in fish. Fishwomen, I should 
have called them, but that the word woman is too gentle and 
good for what they would seem to be. Dirty, gigantic, fero- 
cious, they are indeed terrible to look at. And as I saw 
them standing together and quarrelling on the quay, I 
seemed to realize what the “ Poissardes” were, in the days 
of the Revolution and Marie Antoinette. 

Dieppe was once the chief port of France; and though 
now it is only a fishing town, yet formerly it was in commu- 
nication with every region of the world then known, and its 
merchants were so great, that by one of them, at the head 
of a fleet of his own, the king of Portugal was defied in 
the very midst of Lisbon. Products from all parts of the 
world once passed through Dieppe, from Canada, from Sen- 
egal, and from the East Indies. But of all this vast com- 
merce, the sole memorial which is now to be found is in 
the manufacture of carved ivory, which is almost pecu- 
liar to the place, and which began in consequence of the 
facilities which once existed there for procuring elephants’ 
tusks. 

This utter decline of what was once an eminent city is 
attributable partly to the superiority of Havre as a port, 
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and only partly; for, like many another flourishing city of 
France, Dieppe suffered much from the suppression of lib- 
erty of conscience, and especially from the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and the consequent emigration of many of 
its best and most valuable citizens. It was close by Dieppe, 
and within reach of help from. its walls, that Henry the 
Fourth gained that great victory which made him king of 
the Catholics, as well as the Protestants of France. His 
troops were but four thousand; and opposed to him was an 
army of thirty thousand Leaguers. Before the battle, he 
was taunted by an officer of the League with the fewness 
of his forces; but the brave Bearnese answered, “ You do 
not see them all: for you do not count God and the good 
right which assist me.” God as being the God of us all 
alike, and the good right of every one to worship God in 
the prompting of his own soul, — through not remembering 
these things, there is many a city of France and the Conti- 
nent which has been impoverished, enfeebled, and degraded. 
And often a party which has thought to strengthen itself by 
the extinction of its enemies, has found its victorious arm 
palsied by the operation of invisible forces, the violated laws 
of the spirit. 

From Dieppe, our course to Paris was through Gisors, 
Pontoise, and a few other intervening places, little known, 
and but little worth knowing. Along this region, there is 
nothing whatever of much interest for the traveller: no an- 
cient monument, no good-looking house, no wood, no pretty 
landscape, and no one picturesque object. The pleasantest 
recollections which I have of the country are of flights of 
crows, of magpies hopping about, and of the mistletoe ; for 
throughout Normandy, that singular parasite, the mistletoe, 
is so common, that in some places there is hardly an apple- 
tree, or a poplar, without a bush of this evergreen in its 
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branches. A long, straight line of road, paved with great 
Stones; an open country, without any fences; here and 
there an orchard, or a long row of poplars; now and then 
a flock of sheep, watched by a shepherd wearing a sheep- 
skin cloak; crows startled from a field, and rising like a 
black cloud; at long intervals, a larger house than usual, 
but dilapidated ; and, every five or six miles, a dirty vil- 
lage ;— this is Normandy, or rather I should say, this is the 
appearance of Upper Normandy. And in order completely 
to represent the impression which I have retained of the 
country, I ought not to omit mention of the inns. Always 
they are dear, and always in some respects dirty, and some- 
times even filthy. Dirty and dear I should have always 
thought these inns; but I do not think that I should have 
mentioned them as such, but that I have found them de- 
scribed as being pre-eminently so, in a French work which I 
have lately been reading. The author of the Life of Char- 
lotte Corday made a pilgrimage through Normandy, and he 
describes the extortion of the innkeepers as being a charac- 
teristic of the country.. He says that the people are cun- 
ning and avaricious, and especially careful against letting 
strangers gain any advantage over them. He mentions that 
in the South the usual announcement of an inn is, “Ici on 
donne, — Here one gives things to eat and drink”; but that . 
in Normandy always it is announced by the host, “Ici on 
vend,— Here one sells things for eating and drinking.” 
And really a dinner of exquisite cookery, and elegantly 
served, will cost less than is sometimes charged in some 
Norman inn for bread, butter, and an egg, eaten in a 
kitchen, where the floor is filthy from never having been 
swept, and where, overhead, the rafters are black with 
soot. 

This uninteresting region behind us, very glad we were 
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to find ourselves passing Napoleon’s Triumphal Arch, and 
soon stopped at the Barrier of Paris to answer questions 
about tea, beef, and other articles, which are taxed before 
being admitted into the city. And at once Normandy, and 
the dirt and dulness of it, were forgotten, and as though by 
magic; for, indeed, having passed the Barriere de l Etoile, 
we were at once in the Champs Elysees, in a forest of bril- 
liant lights, and environed by the movements and the sounds 
of life in Paris. 

It is nearly twenty years since last I saw this city. It is 
altered for the better in appearance, and in some respects 
also in decency. The city is larger than it was, and many 
public places of resort have been much improved. The 
streets are better lighted, and many of them are better paved 
than they were. The churches are better attended, and 
Sunday is a little better observed than formerly; and vice 
is a little less obtrusive than it was. I think also that per- 
haps the laboring classes seem more prosperous. When I 
was here before, France was a monarchy, but now it is an 
empire. But Paris is still itself, is Paris still; and is prob- 
ably less changed than even it seems. The open gutters, 
down which dirt used to run, are now sunk under ground, 
and are sewers; and though some of the temptations to vice 
are not as open as they were, they probably are quite as 
effective. But when I say that the city is improved in de- 
cency, I mean that it is simply improved. For in some 
things the filth and the indecencies are still what might well — 
astonish a stranger even in Timbuctoo. 

And while I am criticising the city, I would say that I 
think it does not deserve the character which its inhabitants 
have for politeness. The people in the streets are often 
very rude. .And in the churches, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, I have witnessed in a month more acts of incivility 
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than perhaps I had seen before in places of worship during 


my whole life. Then too the people are not — However, 
instead of saying what they are not, I will say what they 
admire. In novels, the heroes and heroines prevaricate — 
and tell falsehoods with great freedom, apparently without 
any detriment to their characters. To ideal excellence in 
France, it would seem that truthfulness is not necessary. 
But taking it just as it is, Paris is Paris, and the one city 
of its kind in the whole world, —not very moral, probably, 
and not very clean, but very agreeable; and certainly not 
very religious, but yet very cheerful. It is a city in which 
there is not much spiritual earnestness; but then also it is a 
place in which stupidity is as little stupid as it well can be 
to be human. Milton was born in London and resided there 
nearly all his life. And were he born there to-day, he might 
grow up there, with his genius opening into more than all 
the beauty and the solemnity of Paradise Lost, Lycidas, and 
Comus. But Milton, a native of Paris, and growing up to 
be himself, would be a natural impossibility. The French 
call themselves a nation of sentiment; but certainly it is 
not of such sentiment as would have helped to form the 
mind of Milton, or have fed the meditations of Channing. 
At the Pantheon, now called the church of St. Genevieve, 
is an inscription to Rousseau, on what is now a cenotaph 
because the body has been carried off from the tomb, — 
“ Here lies the man of nature and truth.” When I read 
this sentiment, I had recently been perusing the Confessions 
of Rousseau, and I felt what often I had thought before, that 
nature, truth, man, and such words, do not always mean the 
same things in French asin English. “Jean Jacques,” said 
I, as I read the inscription on his tomb, “Jean Jacques a 
man of nature! Yes, but what nature?” Deliberately, 
and from his first acquaintance with her, he refused to mar- 
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ry the mother of his children. And his children, as fast as 
they were born, he caused to be carried to the foundling 

hospital. And other things he tells of himself, revolting, 
atrocious, and too disgusting to mention, but which yet he 
writes of quite complacently, and apparently without the 
least consciousness of sin. Rousseau was once the idol of 
France, and he is still the object of much sentimental regard. 
In the literature of France, in many of its social theories, 
and in the manners of all classes, there is much which is 
akin with the inscription, according to which. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau is accepted as the man of nature and truth. 
Paris then is not at all a city with the spirit of which man 
or woman can hope to have their moral nature much 
strengthened. And indeed the low morality of the place 
~ must be distinctly recognized, or residents will be the worse 
even for what good there is here. 

However, I do not purpose writing an elaborate criticism - 
on French society, or on life in Paris, for which I know very 
well that I am not at all competent. Nor yet am I tempt- 
ed, like so many others, to speculate on the political future of 
France, on the strength of knowing the sites of the barri- 
cades, and of having talked with one or two “ouvriers,” 
and having been acquainted with the editor of a journal, 
and having read two or three newspapers, and haying even 
been a housekeeper for six months in Paris. 

It is difficult here to get information as to the temper of 
the public politically. For the newspapers are, all of them, 
in effect, revised by the government. And Frenchmen - 
cannot well talk with one another freely, and still less can 
they do so with strangers, lest some person in the company 
should be a spy. Also it is difficult even for a native to know 
what the circumstances are which determine the progress 
of events, even such as he himself shares in. Often the 
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politics of a nation have been altered by a mere trifle, hap- 

' pening, however, in an important place. And so in this city, 
the wisdom of the wise and the madness of the mob may 
be frustrated perhaps by some little thing, the importance of 
which nobody as yet altogether knows. In Paris hitherto 
always a revolution has been begun with barricades, and the 
barricades have been begun with paving-stones. But lately 
the streets have been macadamized, and there are now no 
paving-stones. It is said that they have been broken up to 
prevent their being used by revolutionists. This is a small 
matter in itself, yet it may render a sudden outbreak of the 
people more difficult than it has yet been in Paris. 

The other day, at the bank, I received a number of five- 
franc pieces. And some of them I found to make a singu- 
lar illustration of the more recent history of France. These 
coins show the variety of political principles which exist here. 
The Communists have never yet succeeded in possessing 
themselves of the mint, but the coins in circulation show 
what various political principles have obtained pre-eminence 
in France during the present century, and show also now 
what discordant principles have their advocates here. 
Among my silver pieces were one of Napoleon, the year of 
his return from Russia, —one of Louis the Eighteenth, in the 
year of the restoration of the monarchy,— another of Louis, © 
after he had been chased from Paris by Napoleon, and been 
brought back again by the allied armies after the battle of 
Waterloo,—one of Charles the Tenth, in the very year 
when he lost his throne by the three days of July, —one of 
Louis Philippe, in the first year of his reign, when he was 
the citizen monarch, and ‘another of the same king, the 
year before his deposition, — one of the French Republic, in- 
scribed with the words, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” —a 
second of the French Republic, with the image and super- 
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‘scription of Louis Napoleon, — and lastly a coin of Napo- 
leon the Third, Emperor. And the different parties repre- 
sented by these coins, with still other political parties which 
exist, are not merely parties which differ from one another 
_as voters, for they are as hostile to one another as nations 
which never intermingle. Across the bridges and from 
street to street they have fought till Paris has been like a 
battle-field. And indeed for passions at work in it, and for 
the manner in which daily it is secured, at this very time, 
as always, this city is a field in which three or four different - 
armies watch one another. 

The French nation! There can scarcely be said to be 
such a thing. There is here a country full of French per- 
sons; but they properly are not a nation. For these persons 
are suspicious of one another; they hate one another; they 
have shot at one another; and they expect yet again to 
grapple with one another, in mortal fight. Centuries must 
elapse here, or some awful scourge must sweep the country, 
or there must be an outpouring of the Holy Spirit greater 
than France has ever yet known, before the hostile parties 
of this country can be fused together, and become truly one 
people. 

But disorganization is here more than political, for it is 
moral, spiritual. In this city exist together the grossest 
superstition, the silliest incredulity, and the maddest atheism ; 
and there are the wildest theories as to property, and the 
relations of man and woman to one another. In all serious 
subjects, French thinking is apt to be wild, flighty. And 
this is no wonder. It is said that an unusually large propor- 
tion of the children born in France during the Reign of 
Terror were idiotic. Now the France’ of to-day is largely 
the offspring of that Reign of Terror, and of days akin 
to it. 
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The revolutions which the French people have passed 
through, and by which so often their minds have been con- 
vulsed, have been unfavorable to stability, at least as regards 
public matters. During the first revolution, it was almost 
their object to cut themselves off from that succession in 
opinions and customs, which wisely used is very largely the © 


_ education and the safety of a people. They abolished mon- 


archy; and also they forbade the profession of Christianity. 


_ They abolished the observance of Sunday; and also they 


abolished even the names of the days of the week, and the 
names of the months. From underneath the cathedral of 
St. Denis they disentombed the remains of the kings of 
more than a thousand years, and trampled upon them. It 
was their attempt in every way to disown the past of which 
they themselves were the children, even in regard to learn- 
ing manners and common customs, as well as in regard to 
morality and religion. Of this national madness there must 
of course survive some taint even now, vitiating sobriety of 
thought and favoring sudden and violent movement. 

But what chiefly troubles Paris is its being the head of 
France, “Jeune France.” And Young France has a ten- 
dency to be hydrocephalous. Nearly all the vitality of the 
country is in the head, and hence the head is feverish. And 


the more feverish it is, the more do all the energies of the | 


body flow to it. In the cities and villages of France, there 
are no towns’ meetings. Power is centralized, and Paris is 


_ the seat of it. And so in Paris a skilful rising of the mob, 


or a coup d’état, revolutionizes Rouen, Lyons, Nantes, Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles, Toulon, and all the frontiers of the coun- 
try. Always the fight is for the Town-hall: and with the 
capture of the Town-hall, all France is captured. And so 
in this city every needy man, and every ambitious man, and 


every man of blood, and every lover of liberty, and every 
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indignant philanthropist, sees with the eyes of his imagina- 
tion on the front of the Hotel de Ville the words, “ Revolu- 
tion made Easy.” And it is because of this perception, 
that always the state of Paris is feverish and liable to out- 
break. The tendency to outbreak necessitates of course the 
imposition of restraints; and the existence of restraints of 
course irritates still more the tendency to outbreak. 

A government strong in soldiers, policemen, fortifications, 
and system; a mob longing to hoist the red flag; and 
other large classes divided against one another by political 
theories or adverse interests ;—— these all in Paris may not 
live together very cordially, yet in some manner they suc- 
ceed in making their city what is very agreeable to stran- 
gers. And indeed there is really one cry in which they 
are all united, —“Vive la bagatelle.” And for those who 
can enter into the humor of it thoroughly, and who are con- 
tent to live so, it makes life in Paris a never-ending holiday. 

A walk in the streets of Paris is very different from a 
walk in the streets of London. In the metropolis of Eng- 
land, all the persons one meets seem to be striving at an 
object to be accomplished by a certain hour exactly; but 
here everybody would appear to be independent of business 
and clocks. In London life is a means to an end; in Paris 
life is simply life. But here, more than in any other city in 
the world, have means been invented for making that life 
pleasant, — not pleasantly profitable, nor profitably pleasant, 
but simply pleasant, lively, gay. 

With walking up and down the streets, it is easily per-. 
ceived to be the pleasure-place of the world, the metropolis 
of gay people, by the number of houses for feasting, carous- 
ing, and amusement, restaurants, cafés, theatres, and ball- 
rooms, — and by the multitude of shops, the windows of 
which are often to be studied like cabinets or pictures, — 
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and by the conveniences of all kinds which exist for mak- 
ing smooth the ways of life. There is a Latin phrase, 
“homo factus ad unguem,” a man finished to the tips of his 
fingers. Of this phrase I was reminded on the Boulevard 
des Capucines, by seeing the sign of an establishment at 
which persons have their nails trimmed. And indeed Paris 
is unrivalled for physicians, surgeons, writers, singers, actors, 
tailors, cooks, policemen, and a hundred other classes, by 
whom there is protection for the person, care for life, and 
decoration and delectation for it. And I think that perhaps 
for knowledge simply as information, science, and for that 
training by which a person can be made most thoroughly a 
man of “the world which now is,” there is no city in which 
he can so readily and fully attain his object as at the colleges, 
lectures, museums, and libraries which exist here. There 
_is no place like Paris for the outer world, the outer man, and 
even the outer mind. 

And conformably with this, it is an out-of-door life which 
the Parisian affects, — a life I mean outside of his own doors. 
In the French language, there is no word which corresponds 

- to the word home. And certainly home life is not a charac- 
teristic of Paris, as might easily be supposed from the 
number of public rooms for eating, drinking, and dancing, 
and from the multitudes of persons, whenever they can, who 
throng the boulevards and public gardens, and who sit on 
the road-side. 

And, in an idle mood, there is certainly much interest in 
merely sitting and seeing people pass, nearly all of them 
seeming to be much at their ease: persons in carriages ; 
workmen in short frocks called blouses; members of the 
Legion of Honor, distinguished by a bit of red ribbon in 
the button-hole of their coats; soldiers in various uniforms ; 
nurses from the provinces, with their Celtic faces; priests, 
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with their broad hats and black gowns; sisters of charity, 
with their complexions so clear, and their great muslin caps 
so white; policemen, moving quietly along and watching 
people from the corners of their eyes; and occasionally, 
drawn very swiftly, an imperial carriage with outriders.and 
an escort of dragoons. : 

' Besides these, I recollect some other persons and things as 
having struck my attention during my first walks here: the 
number of youths in the same uniform, probably of some 
school; the many bands of boys, almost always each one of 
them being accompanied by two or three priests; the dogs 
which so many ladies lead about. with ribbons, reminding 
one of Sterne’s Maria; the brass badge of the beggar, by 
which he is authorized to ask for charity; the frequency of 
public baths ; the ereches, at which infants are taken in to be 
nursed, while their mothers are at work; the proclamations 
on the walls as to the new levy of conscripts; the govern- 
mental inspection of mineral baths, and the legal price of 
bread for the fortnight ; at the butchers’ shops, the labels on 
the meat describing its quality, according to the law; the 
impossibility of going in and out of my own doors at any 
hour, except with the knowledge of the concierge; the thor- 
ough efliciency of the police, and the manner in which every 
person and every locality seemed conscious of inspection. 

Also, I remember well the first occasion on which I saw a 
man with whose appearance I became afterwards very fa- 
miliar. This person was a juggler; and he stood just under 
my windows, in a corner of the Place de la Madeleine. It 
was on a Sunday morning when I first saw him begin to 
play with his sticks, balls, dishes, and cups, and just at the 
moment when a large congregation was descending the steps 
of the most beautiful church in the city. Afterwards, I 
noticed that every Sunday, all day long, in front of this 
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__church, did this juggler station himself, and play his tricks, 
and pick up his “sous,” surrounded by an attendance which 
never failed. 

At first too, the name of the Place de la Concorde seemed 
to me to be very singular. Originally, it was the Place of 
Louis the Fifteenth, and afterwards the Place of the Revo- 
lution. ' The spot where once twelve hundred persons were 
trampled to death, where occurred the collision which occa- 
sioned the attack on the Bastile, and where for thirty months 
stood the guillotine, is now called the Place of Concord. 
With the changes of the government, often the names of 
streets are changed ; and it would seem to be quite common 
here to attempt to make words do political service. Fre- 
quently, on public buildings, are to be seen, just beginning 
to reappear from underneath a coat of coloring, the words, 
by which it would seem as though a futile attempt had been 
made to infect Paris with what had not been abiding, — 
“ Liberty, equality, fraternity.” 

I will not omit mentioning, also, my novel sensations at 
seeing for the first time in the churches altars dedicated to 
Thomas Aquinas, Augustine, and other personages, for whom 
I have long had deep reverence, though it has not been ac- 
companied with such convictions as would prompt me to 
invoke them on my knees. 

Paris, which is peculiarly the city “ des viveurs,’ — of liv- 
ers, gay livers, — is also largely a city of the dead; a city in 
which so many of the streets have names which are like his- 
tories, and in which so many buildings are haunted by mem- 
ories and echo still with voices, which long ago. were old, 
and in which, every here and there, are places where it 
seems, for awfulaess and the sound in one’s ears, as though 

_the very stones were crying out. Yet these ancient remains 


__ were formerly much more numerous than they are now, for 
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during the first revolution innumerable old objects of inter- 
est were destroyed, buildings, tombs, and statues. 

But I have never known a place where, even on their own 
ground, the past and the present seem so far apart as they 
do in this city. It seems to me as though the people in the 
streets were altogether disconnected with the antiquities of 
Paris. And certainly the humor in which persons walk the 
Boulevards is not at all the mood in which to feel them- 
selves allied to ancient times. 

The voices of the past, even though very distinct, are yet 
not of a character to be audible by those who are fresh from 
indulging at a café, or riding in the Champs Elysées, or laugh- 
inginatheatre. But for one who has been quietly at home, 
shutting out the noisy present from his mind by the perusal 
of some book, or who has been having his spiritual hearing 
quickened by meditation, O how the past seems to linger on 
the air, as he walks in some of the old neighborhoods of this 
city. At one place, he seems to hear the cries of alarm with 
which it was perceived by the French that Jeanne d’Arc had 
been wounded from the walls, —the dauntless, mysterious _ 
maid; and at another place, it is as though there were still 
sounding the triumphal acclamations which welcomed Vol- 
taire to the house on the quay, named now in his honor, and 
where, indeed, he ended his days. In one street, it is as 
though there were to be heard the shouts of the mob, as they 
carried aloft the head of Richelieu from his desecrated tomb 
at the Sorbonne; and in-another neighboring street, it is as 
though they had not yet died away, the yells with which 
Charlotte Corday, pale and calm, was dragged down stairs 
from the apartment where Marat lay in his blood. 

In some quarters of the city, historical memorials are 
very numerous. At the beginning of the Rue St. Honoré 
is the house in which Henry the Fourth was assassinated 
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by Ravaillac; and at a little distance from this house is the 
spot where Admiral Coligny fell under a murderous attack, 
and with him the strength of the Protestant cause; and 
again, adjoining this spot is the site of the house where the 
Abbé de Raucé had that terrible experience, which sent him 
from the chamber of his mistress into the convent of La 
Trappe. 

Round the Sorbonne is a region in which’ are many col- 
leges and schools, and which is called the Latin Quarter. 
Mostly the streets in which these buildings stand are nar~ 
row and dingy ; but yet they are very interesting as having 
been the resorts of students and professors so long; for this 
Latin Quarter was crowded by thousands from all countries, 
in the Middle Ages, when Paris was the chief university of 
Europe; when Abelard lectured here on philosophy, and 
when here Rabelais studied medicine, and Peter Lombard 
learned the logic with which he wrought his sentences, and 
when Dante and Petrarch wrote of the localities here as 
though known to the whole world. 

Here and there, too, in the city, is to be found an old 
house, which is interesting from the perséns who have been ; 
its occupants, such as that which still bears the name of 
Sully, who escaped from the massacre of St. Bartholemew, 
as a boy, to become the incorruptible Protestant, and the 
great minister of Henry the Fourth. Also, there are hotels 
which may be regarded as monuments of a past era in so- 
cial life; mansions occupied once by ladies whose names are 
historical, and justly so, on account of their social tact and 


~ conversational ability, — such ladies as Mesdames Longue- 


ville, Sévigné, and Rambouillet, in whose parlors resided a 


power by which even Louis the Great felt himself checked, 


restrained, and not absolute. And Ido not know but that 


some of these residences are among the pleasantest remains 
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of the past in this city. For at one time or another, from 
one cause or another, there are very few public buildings in 
Paris but have been scenes of violence, if not of blood. 

So many places there are, the names of which are of 
holiness, or love, or order, yet on an acquaintance with 
which, it seems as though blood must there be crying from 
the ground. Seldom do I pass the church of St. Germain 
YAuxerrois, but it seems to me as though it were still ring- 
ing that terrible bell, which, beginning at midnight, was 
-kept tolling during the massacre of the Protestants, all over 
Paris, on St. Bartholomew’s day. And often, when I cross 
the Place de la Concorde, it seems to me as though there 
were yet palpable in the air the horrors of the scenes of 
which the guillotine was the bloody centre. 

But the past, the old past, — what has any one to do with 
that in Paris? Vive la bagatelle! The Place de la Rey- 
olution, is it not now the Place de la Concorde? And is 
not the Place de la Concorde the way to the Champs Ely- 
sées, where for two sous one can havea chair and see and be 
seen, and where, too, there are cafés chantants? But this very 
same lightness of mood, and especially when it is levity, — is 
it not itself a thing of the past? And, indeed, it is altogether 
as a result of the past, that the condition of Paris is what it 
is, in the absence of common sympathies to draw and bind the 
different classes of society together ; in the general want of 
faith in one another, through which good government be- 
comes an impossibility, and obedience is merely a cold, un- 
reverential compliance ; and in the irreligiousness of great 
multitudes, through which, by afiliction, they are exasper- 
ated, and not chastened, and through which, too, they know 
nothing of the commandment, “Thou shalt not covet.” 

The wantonness of the silly, wicked wars of the Fronde; 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, by which, from end to 
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end, France was suddenly covered with treachery and mur- 
der; the sport made of conscience after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, by the dragoons who were quartered 
everywhere on Protestant families, with orders to torment 
them into attendance on the mass; the apathy and servil- 
ity through which Louis the Fourteenth was allowed to ag- 
grandize himself, till he built the palace of Versailles for 
his residence, and said of himself, “The State! I am the 
State”; the pride of the nobility, by which everywhere 
they separated themselves from the people, humbling, de- 
spising, and insulting them, and counting virtue and genius 
as nothing in comparison with a count’s patent; the manner 
in which the poor were allowed to corrupt one another in 
their ignorance, while at the same time the rich were vatuing 
themselves for refinement, and for their costly accomplish- 
ments ;— these are divisions, cruelties, and wrongs to con- 
science, the dates of which may be very old, but from the 
effects of which France suffers day by day, and perhaps 
must long continue to suffer. 

But there are readers who will exclaim, “ This soil of 
solemn retributions! can this be the scene which attracts to 
itself the lovers of pleasure from all the ends of the world? 
Can this be Paris? For is not Paris the city of theatres 
and music and shows and fine shops, — the city of fashion 
‘and dress and manners,—the city of gloves and bonnets 
and ribbons, — the city of good cooks and good living, — the 
lively city, the city about the gay, thoughtless ways of 
which, in some classes, strange tales are told,—the city of 
amusements and voluptuousness and fascinations, — and the 
city, indeed, where retribution is least thought of, and the 
last thing to be thought of?” TParis is all this. And in 
Paris, also, there are benevolent and moral institutions, not 
afew; and goodness, too, in Paris has its own peculiarity, 
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just as in the charity of Fenelon there is a spirit which per- 
ceptibly is of France, and not of England or Germany. 

But yet also this is a place where the son has been taught 
by his father; a city in which not buildings only have been 
inherited from the past, but also old divisions and con- 
flicting opinions, and certain mental tendencies. Yes, Paris 
is a city very stately and highly embellished, and, in all those 
ways of which policemen can take cognizance, it is most 
orderly. But yet, also, resting as it does on a moral vol- 
cano, it is liable any moment to be convulsed by forces from 
beneath, as though by an earthquake. 


FUND FOR LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 


For two years information has annually been communi- 
cated to the Western Unitarian Conference concerning the 
working of the Funp ror LisERAL CurisTIaniry. As, 
however, some Unitarians may not even know the origin of 
the Fund, or might like to see a general statement of its 
operations from the beginning, I send the following ac- 
count for the Quarterly Journal. 

In February of the year 1854, an individual, who wishes 
while alive to remain unknown, placed five thousand dollars 
in charge of the Trustees of the Meadville Theological 


School, and an equal amount in August of the same year, 
for the four following objects : — 


Ist. “To aid Western ministers whose salaries are inadequate 
to their support, in doing which the administrators of the Fund 
are to lay it down as a rule, whence they are only to depart in very 
urgent cases, and where there is a good degree of unanimity 
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among themselves, that the aid thus extended to any one society 
shall, if continued, decrease each year in a fixed ratio of at least 
one fourth of the original amount given or loaned.’ 


2d. ‘* To improve the libraries of ministers by a loan or gift of 
books.”’ 


3d. ‘* To aid libraries which may be formed by associations of 
Western ministers, such aid not to’exceed the amount contributed 
or otherwise procured by the ministers themselves.’’ 

4th. ‘* To aid parishes in forming or increasing permanent min- 
isterial libraries for the benefit of their pastors, which aid to any 
parish is not to exceed the amount raised by it.” 

These ten thousand dollars were invested on abundant 
security at ten per cent. Three years’ interest has been 
received on the first half of the donation, and two years 
. and six months’ interest on the second, making in all $2750. 
Out of this, $25 were set aside for contingent expenses, of 
which a trifle is still on hand; $400 have been contributed 
to the salaries of two ministers, in Ohio and Illinois; four 
permanent ministerial libraries have been instituted for soci- 
eties in Michigan and Llinois, at a cost of $100 to the Fund, 
and $100 to the societies, and eighty-nine ministers of three 
different liberal denominations have been supplied with li- 
braries, at a cost of $2,225. These ministers, except some 
who may have changed their location, reside in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin. The number of volumes furnished to this date is 
more than four thousand, comprising our best Unitarian 
publications, and such selections of standard theology as 
were deemed suited to the wants of the recipients. Mil- 
‘man’s Gibbon, also, is in nearly every library, and one or 
two good devotional works are constantly included. All 
these libraries, varying in size from thirty to fifty volumes, 
have been labelled, and a record kept of every book in each 
library. More than a ton of books is annually thus distrib- 
uted by the Fund. 
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The contingent expenses at present comprise merely a 
small compensation to the agent who collects the interest in 
the city where the Fund is invested. The selection of 
books, recording, and general superintendence are gratui- 
tous. The cost of blanks, labelling, boxing, etc., is borne 
by the recipients. " 

There are, of course, some difficulties in the practical 
workings of the Fund. Occasionally, a volume of a set hag 
been erroneously numbered by the bookbinder, and an im- 
perfect work has thus been sent some hundred-miles, where 
it is no easy matter to remedy the deficiency. The labor of 
inquiry, also, concerning persons applying or recommended 
for the benefit of the Fund, is sometimes not small. Yet 
its management has been so systematized as not to be bur- 
densome, and its operation, in many instances at least, is, so 
far as we have the means of judging, exceedingly beneficial. 
On this point, the following extracts from letters written by 
recipients of libraries may give some light to the reader. 


‘* Albion, Mich., June 18, 1855. 
ns Tove “I have long desired to possess some of the works 
mentioned in your schedule. They cannot be obtained from book- 
stores here. My yearly expenses in circulating books and tracts 
are greater than the amount received for my labors. I hope to be 
better prepared to do good after their perusal. 

“ Permit me here to express my gratitude to Unitarian brethren 
for the benefit I have received from their published works, such as" 
Drs. Channing, Dewey, Ware, Burnap, and others whose works 
I have chanced to obtain from colporteurs, although I have very 
few of them in my possession at this time, having loaned them in 
the various districts of our new State, where I trust they-are do- ; 
ing good. 

‘* Not long since, calling upon one of our senator farmers, after 
some time conversing on religious topics, answering his objections 
to Christianity on account of sectarianism, etc., I left him a copy 
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of Unitarian Views, published by direction of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. Some two weeks after, calling again, I was met 
with a smile, while he remarked, could such works be placed in 
every family, much good would be effected in removing many 
objections to religion, by showing the difference between the truths 
of the Bible and the fancy of man.” 


‘‘Hampden, Ohio, Oct. 18, 1855. 
**T have just received yours of October 9th, and truly, if ever I 
thought I had an angel’s visit, it is now. I have never had an 
opportunity of getting many books, that is, many of the right 
stamp ; hence I hail the present as a new era in my history.” 


“Lakeville, N. Y., July 26, 1855. 

*¢ T suppose that you have received an expression of thanks for 
the valuable present of books that you sent to young ministers in 
this section, as one was written at the Central Conference, which 
was signed by each of us, and left with Brother to forward 
to you. I will in addition to that say, that since the books have 
been received by me, I have many times, while perusing them, 
experienced feelings of deep gratitude to yourself and the donor, 
or donors, who established the ‘ Fund for Liberal Christianity.’ 
Receive this, therefore, as another feeble expression of my grati- 
tude for this valuable gift. I felt much the need of those very 
works, and of that kind. Permit me to say, that Channing’s 
Works I had before, but have now availed myself of an opportunity 

-to make a present of the copy 1 before had to a worthy young 
brother in the ministry.”’ 


‘© Monroe, Wis., June 28, 1855. 
pea ae With regard to your very choice donation, you will 
please accept my warmest thanks, as nothing could be more op- 
portune and well chosen.” 
‘Pleasant Grove, Min. T., July 22, 1856. 
“JT received, one year ago, from the Trustees of the Meadville 
Theological School, an appropriation of books, and it appears no 
more than proper that I should let you know how I am profiting 
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‘‘ Those books, and especially the writings of Dr. Channing, 
have been of incalculable value to me. Never, until I read his 
writings, did I have anything like proper ideas of God or man. 
While I applied the term ‘ Father’ to God, Ihad little idea of 
that grand and consoling“idea of a father as exhibited in the char- 
acter of God, and I had too much overlooked that germ of immor- 
tality in man, which alone is sufficient to command our respect, - 
and inspire us with awe and a deep sense of the vast responsibility 
we take upon ourselves when we attempt to guide that immortality 
to its true sphere of action and enjoyment. Indeed, I can only say, 
with gratitude, that, since receiving the ideas of that truly great 
mind, my own mind has moved in another sphere. But my thanks 
are not due for his writings alone ; the others have been of great 
value to me. 

‘* Not only for myself alone are thanks due, but for others also. 
These works have been generally well received, and many who 
have read them like them much. I think much good might be 
done by the circulation of Channing’s Works here, and if you deem 
it proper, I am willing to put forth such efforts as I can for such 
an object.’ 

‘‘Faton, Ohio, May 26, 1856. 

*‘T have just received your favor of May 14th, and thank ‘you 
and the Association kindly for their donation to me. I receive no 
present with so much satisfaction as I do good books, and I spend 
money in the purchase of them the most willingly of any way. 
I have not attended school since I was a child of eleven years of 
age, and did not care anything for education until I had seen nine- 
teen summers. I then was poor, and had no one to assist me, and 
being the eldest son of my father’s family, [had to work. At the 
age of nineteen, I professed religion, and have been trying ever 
since to obtain some knowldge. I have added a few books to my 
library each year, as I felt I could spare from my small income, 
until the number is now three hundred volumes.”’ 


‘* Warrensville, Pa., Nov: 26, 1856. 
...+. You will please accept my thanks for the favor re- 
ceived. ..... I will only add, that I was very much in need of 
books, and knew not how nor where to get them.”’ 


“ec 
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‘* Blackberry Station, Iil., June 3, 1856. 

“The box of books has come safely to hand at last, and I am 
brought under deep and lasting obligations to yourself and oth- 
ers for this memento of their affection to me and to our com- 
mon cause. Be assured that I shall use those books, and use them 
to my advantage. Many of them are books which I have long felt 
_ the need of, and which I had not the means at my disposal to pur- 
chase, 

“The books are a valuable addition to my meagre library; in 
faet, they comprise the largest half of it. 

‘“‘Ht-seems to me that the prices set against the respective 
works in the list are very low. Are they the wholesale or retail 
PEICOS Oh-"Si.2,. 

>‘ Oxford, N. Y., May 5, 1857. 

eet ast The volume you sent [Martineau’s Discourses] was 
the first volume of the box that I read, and I assure you I found in 
it a literary feast. Ihave read it twice carefully, and pronounce 
it decidedly the best volume of sermons that I have ever seen. 
I would not hesitate to pay double the price of the other volume, 
if I could obtain it. JI am just finishing Channing’s second 
volume. I find there too a depth of thought. I have glanced at 
Dewey’s Works, and anticipate in reading them another rich treat. 

*¢T cannot refrain from thanking you again for your kindness in 
adding to my library so rich a store of books, which my limited 
means would not permit me at present to procure.” 


“‘ Cooperstown, N. Y., May 20, 1857. 
Oere eae Be assured the books will not lie idly upon my 
shelves. They comprise some which I have long yearned to 
possess, in the only true sense of possession, — that of mental di- 
gestion. : 
apa es Particularly have I ever held in high esteem the Uni- 


tarian branch of the Christian Church, for holding prominently 


before the world the idea of the dignity and sacredness of 
Manatee! ¢ 7 
Further extracts or details as to the operations of the 


Fund might, perhaps, interest some readers, but the major- 
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ity. will probably prefer to receive such information in a 
brief shape. While they read this communication, the Fund 
will be distributing another half-year’s income. Hitherto 
the number of societies which have applied for aid in the 
formation of “Permanent Ministerial Libraries” has been 
small. It is to be hoped that they will gradually become 
more familiarized with the idea of establishing such libra- 
ries, since in this way the appropriations of the Fund will 
effect at least twice as much, the societies will become more 
interested in the mental wants of their pastors;and a minis- 
ter, instead of having to carry a library from place to place, 
which is expensive, troublesome, and often injurious to the 
books, will find at least such books as he most needs in every 
parish. : 

I had thought of adding some remarks on the deep ap- 
preciation of Unitarian literature, and heartfelt expressions 
of gratitude for the opportunity of its perusal, which I have 
found among the Orthodox, both ministers and laity. I 
hoped that such a communication might lead some among 
_ ourselves to a better appreciation of the worth which our 
literature has for those to whom it is new, and lead them in 
consequence to distribute the same more freely in directions 
where no thought of controversy should have a place. But 
I found that it would occasion too wide-a digression from 
the subject of my report, and I hesitated, also, to draw on 
my private correspondence for heart-felt utterances which 
had not been intended for publication. 

The need of our books at the West is, as yet, far greater 
than the supply. There is not only ample room for exer- 
tion among Western men in their distribution, but abun- 
dant opportunity for a judicious application of whatever 
our Eastern friends may wish to appropriate to such a — 
purpose. 


KF. Huiwexorprr. 
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A WELL-GROUNDED HOPE, AND NOT INFAL- 
LIBLE CERTAINTY, THE OBJECT AIMED AT 
BY DIVINE REVELATION. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


iy human nature there is no more powerful principle than 
a craving for infallibility in religious matters. To examine 
and re-examine, — to reason and reflect, —to hesitate, and 
to decide with caution, —to be always open to evidence, — 
and to acknowledge that, after all, we are liable to error; — 
all this is, on many accounts, unacceptable to the human 
mind, — both to its diffidence and to its pride, to its indo- 
lence, its dread of anxious cares, and to its love of self-sat- 
isfied and confident repose. And hence there is a strong 
prejudice in favor of any system which promises to put an 
end to the work of inquiring, at once and for ever, and to 
relieve us from all embarrassing doubt and uncomfortable 
distrust. Consequently, this craving for infallibility predis- 
poses men towards the pretensions, either of a supposed un- 
erring Church, or of those who claim or who promise 
immediate inspiration. And this promise of infallible guid- 
ance not only meets man’s wishes, but his conjectures also. 
When we give the reins to our own feelings and fancies, 
such a provision appears as probable as it is desirable. If, 
antecedently to the distinct announcement of any particular 
revelation, men were asked- what kind of revelation they 
would wish to obtain, and, again, what kind of revelation 
they would think it the most reasonable and probable that 
God should bestow, they would be likely to answer both 
questions by saying, “ Such a revelation as should provide 
some infallible guide on earth, readily accessible to every 
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man; so that no one could possibly be in doubt, on“ any 
point, as to what he was required to believe and to do; but 
should be placed, as it were, on a kind of plain high-road, 
which he would only have to follow steadily, without taking 
any care to look around him; or, rather, in some kind of 
vehicle on such a road, in which he would be safely carried 
to his journey’s end, even though asleep, provided he never 
quitted that vehicle. For,’ a man might say, “if a book is 
put into my hands containing a divine revelation, and in 
which are passages that may be differently understood by 
different persons, — even by those of learning and ability, — 
even by men professing each to have earnestly prayed for 
spiritual guidance towards the right interpretation thereof, 
_ —and if, moreover, this book contains, in respect of some 
points of belief and of conduct, no directions at all, — then 
there is a manifest necessity that I should be provided with 
an infallible interpreter of this book, who shall be always 
at hand to be consulted, and ready to teach me, without the 
possibility of mistake, the right meaning of every passage, 
and to supply all deficiencies and omissions in the book 
itself. For, otherwise, this revelation is, to me, no revela- 
tion at all. Though the book itself be perfectly free from 
all admixture of error, — though all that it asserts be true, 
and allits directions right, — still it is no guide for me, unless 
T have an infallible certainty, on each point, what its asser- 
tions and directions are. It is in vain to tell me that the 
pole-star is always fixed in the north; I cannot steer my 
course by it when it is obscured by clouds, so that I cannot 
be certain where that star is. I need a compass to steer by, 
which I can consult at all times. There is, therefore, a 
manifest necessity for an infallible and universally accessible 
interpreter on earth, as an indispensable accompaniment — 
and indeed essential part — of any divine revelation.” 
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Such would be the reasonings, and such the feelings, of a 
man left to himself to consider what sort of revelation from 
Heaven would be the most acceptable, and also the most 
probable, —the most adapted to meet his wishes and his 
wants. And thus are men predisposed, both by their feel- 
ings and their antecedent conjectures, towards the admission 
of such pretensions as have been alluded to. 

And it may be added, that any one who is thus induced 
to give himself up implicitly to the guidance of such a sup- 
posed infallible authority, without presuming thenceforth to 
exercise his own judgment on any point relative to religion, 
or to think for himself at all on such matters, —such a one 
will be likely to regard this procedure as the very perfection 
of pious humility, — as a most reverent observance of the 
rule of “Jean not to thine own understanding”; though in 
reality it is the very error of improperly leaning to our own 
understanding. For, to resolve to believe that God must 
have dealt with mankind just in the way that we could wish 
as the most desirable, and in the way that to us seems the 
most probable, — this is, in fact, to set up ourselves as his 
judges. It is to dictate to Him, in the spirit of Naaman, 
who thought that the prophet would recover him by a 
touch; and who chose to be healed by the waters of Abana 
and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, which he deemed 
better than all the waters of Israel. 

But anything that falls in at once with men’s wishes, and 
with their conjectures, and which also presents itself to 
them in the guise of a virtuous humility, — this they are 
often found readily and firmly to believe, not only without 
evidence, but against all evidence. 

And thus it is in the present case. The principle that 
every revelation from Heaven necessarily requires, as an 
indispensable accompaniment, an infallible interpreter always 
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at hand, —this principle clings so strongly to the minds of 
many men, that they are even found still to maintain it 
after they have ceased to believe in any revelation at all, or 
even in the existence of a God. 

There can be no doubt of the fact, that very great num- 
bers of men are to be found, not deficient in intelligence, 
nor altogether strangers to reflection, who, while they for 
the most part conform externally to the prevailing religion, 
are inwardly utter,unbelievers in Christianity; yet still hold 
to the principle, — which, in fact, has had the chief share in 
making them unbelievers, — that the idea of a divine reve- 
lation implies that of a universally accessible, infallible in- 
terpreter; and that the one without the other is an absurd- 
ity and contradiction. 

And this principle it is that has mainly contributed to 
make these men unbelievers. For when a tolerably intelli- 
gent and reflective man has fully satisfied himself that in 
point of fact no such provision has been made,—that no 
infallible and universally accessible interpreter does exist on 
earth (and this is a conclusion which even the very words of 
Paul, in his discourse at Miletus (Acts xx.), would be alone 
fully sufficient to establish), — when he has satisfied himself 
of the non-existence of this interpreter, yet still adheres to 
the principle of its supposed necessity, the consequence is 
inevitable, that he will at once reject all belief of Christian- 
ity. The ideas of a revelation, and of an unerring inter- 
preter, being, in his mind, inseparably conjoined, the over- 
throw of the one belief cannot but carry the other along 
with it. Such a person, therefore, will be apt to think it 
not worth while to examine the reasons in favor of any 
other form of Christianity, not pretending to furnish an in- 
fallible interpreter. This — which, he is fully convinced, is 
essential to a revelation from Heaven —is, by some churches, 
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claimed, but not established, while the rest do not even claim 
it. The pretensions of the one he has listened to, and delib- 
erately rejected ; those of the other he regards as not even 
worth listening to. 

The system, then, of reasoning from our own conjectures 
as to the necessity of the Most High doing so and so, tends 
to lead a man to proceed from the rejection of his own form 
of Christianity to a rejection of revelation altogether. But 
does it stop here? Does not the same system lead naturally 
to Atheism also? Experience shows that that consequence, 
which reason might have anticipated, does often actually 
take place. He who gives the reins to his own conjectures 
as to what is necessary, and thence draws his conclusions, 
will be likely to find a necessity for such divine interference 
in the affairs of the world as does not in fact take place. 
He will deem it no less than necessary, that an omnipotent 
and all-wise and beneficent Being should interfere to rescue 
the oppressed from the oppressor, — the corrupted from the 
corrupter, — to deliver men from such temptations to evil as 
it is morally impossible they should withstand ;— and, in 

short, to banish evil from the universe. And, since this is 
not done, he draws the inference that there cannot possibly 
be a God, and that to believe otherwise is a gross absurdity. 
Such a belief he may, indeed, consider as useful for keeping 
up a wholesome awe in the minds of the vulgar; and for 
their sakes he may outwardly profess Christianity also ; 
even as the heathen philosophers of old endeavored to keep 
up the popular superstitions ; but a real belief he will regard 
as something impossible to an intelligent and reflective mind. 

It is not meant that all, or the greater part, of those who 

maintain the principle here spoken of, are Atheists. We all 
know how common it is for men to fail of carrying out some 
principle (whether good or bad) which they have adopted ; 
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— how common, to maintain the premises, and not perceive 
the conclusion to which they lead. But the tendency of the 
principle itself is what is here pointed out: and the danger 
is anything but imaginary, of its leading, in fact, as it does 
naturally and consistently, to Atheism as its ultimate result. 

But surely, the Atheist is not hereby excused. To reject 
or undervalue the revelation God has bestowed, urging that 
it is no revelation to us, or an insufficient one, because un- 
erring certainty is not bestowed also, — because we are re- 
quired to exercise patient diligence, and watchfulness, and 
candor, and humble self-distrust, — this would be as unrea- 
sonable as to disparage and reject the bountiful gift of eye- 
sight, because men’s eyes have sometimes deceived them, — 
because men have mistaken a picture for the object imitated, 
or a mirage of the desert for a lake; and have fancied they 
had the evidence of sight for the sun’s motion; and to infer 
from all this that we ought to blindfold ourselves, and be led 
henceforth by some guide who pretends to be himself not 
liable to such deceptions. 

Let no one fear that, by forbearing to forestall the judg- 
ment of the last day,—by not presuming to dictate to the 
Most High, and boldly to pronounce in what way He must 
have imparted a revelation to man,—by renouncing all 
pretensions to infallibility, whether an immediate and per- 
sonal, or a derived infallibility, — by owning themselves to 
be neither impeccable nor infallible (both claims are alike 
groundless), and by consenting to undergo those trials of 
vigilance and of patience which God has appointed for 
them,—let them not fear that by this they will forfeit all 
cheerful hope of final salvation, — all “joy and peace in 
believing.” The reverse of all this is the reality. While 
such Christians as have sought rather for peace — for men- 
tal tranquillity and satisfaction —than for truth, will often 
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fail of both truth and peace, those of*the opposite disposi- 
tion are more likely to attain both from their gracious Mas- 
ter. He has taught us “to take heed that we be not de- 
ceived,” and to “beware of false prophets”; and He has 
promised us his own peace and heavenly comfort. He has 
bid us watch and pray; He has taught us, through his 
blessed Apostle, to “take heed to ourselves,” and to “work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling”; and He has de- 
clared, through the same Apostle, that “ He worketh in us” ; 
He has bid us rejoice in hope; He has promised that He 
“ will not suffer us to be tempted above what we are able to 
bear”; and He has taught us to look forward to the time 
when we shall no longer “see as by means of a mirror, 
darkly, but face to face” ;—- when we shall know “ not in 
part, but even as we are known” ;— when faith shall be 
succeeded by certainty, and hope be ripened into enjoyment. 
His precepts and his promises go together. His support 
and comfort are given to those who seek for them in the 
way He has himself appointed. 
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Tue first number of the Quarterly Journal was issued 
in October, 1853. The work has consequently been con- 
tinued for four years, making sixteen numbers, which are 
four volumes. With this number we enter upon our fifth 
volume. We may take occasion, therefore, at this point, 
to offer a few words to our readers in regard to our situa- 
tion and wishes. 
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_ The publication of the Journal was undertaken as an 
experiment, as it was believed that a small periodical, filled 
with short articles, some of which should report the action 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, and contain 
extracts from the correspondence of the Secretary, would 
acceptably take the place of the monthly issue of Tracts. 
Our humble magazine received a welcome far more cordial 
than was anticipated, and quite beyond its deserts. Many 
imperfections necessarily attending a new enterprise of this 
kind, started without the advantage of any previous expe- 
rience, have been kindly overlooked, in the hope, doubtless, 
which we trust will be realized, that time will correct mis- 
takes and supply defects. We enter upon a new volume 
with the conviction that the Journal will hereafter be more 
worthy of the patronage of its friends. 

We print seven thousand copies. These are sent to the 
following persons : — 

1. To all life-members. Of these there are between six 
and seven hundred. They receive the Journal and Year- 
Book gratuitously. By a payment of thirty dollars, either 
at one time, or by five annual instalments of six dollars each, 
any person may become a life-member, and will thereafter 
receive ail the periodical publications of the Association 
free of charge. We are glad to add, that we continue to re- 
ceive evidences that this mode of assisting the Association 
meets the favor of our friends. At no time for thirty years 
have names of life-members been more frequently received. 

2. To all persons paying one dollar per annum. We 
have nearly one thousand annual subscribers. They are 
scattered over the whole country. Many of them have met 
with stray copies of the Journal, and have sent-us by mail 
their name and dollar subscription. A large number live 
in places where there is no Unitarian Society ; and the Jour- 
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nal supplies them with religious reading, and forms a tie con- 
necting them with the body of Christians to which they feel 
allied. Through the pages of this work they learn* what 
plans of Christian action the Association is undertaking, 
and now and then a contribution is received as the fruit of 
such information; as*also they see what books the Associa- 
tion publishes, copies of which are accordingly frequently 
ordered. These annual subscribers likewise receive the 
Year- Book. 

3. To all societies that take up annually a contribution in 
aid of the Association. By far the largest portion of our 
quarterly issue is disposed of in this way. We have had 
the following rule for our guide, —to send as many copies of 
the Journal as there were dollars contributed by any Society, 
excepting where the contribution was large, and in this case 
to send such a number of copies that one may be placed in 
each pew. To all Societies thus contributing, a like num- 
ber of the Year-Book is also sent. 

For one dollar a year, therefore, we supply five hundred 
and seventy-five printed pages, and uniformly prepay the 
postage on everything sent from our office. We do not 
know of any other publications of the kind that are furnished 
more cheaply. Perhaps our readers may agree with us in 
the opinion, that the Journal ought to have a much larger . 
circulation. We had hoped that our subscription list would 
before this have amounted to ten thousand. May we not 
ask the assistance of our friends in accomplishing a result 
which a little painstaking on their part would easily se- 
cure ? 

We are stimulated to greater exertions in the promotion 
of a pure and earnest faith by the possession of more en- 
couraging opportunities than were ever before accorded to 
us. It is true we do not witness any increase of Societies. 

mW 
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No denomination in New England is growing in this way. 
The various sects do but little more than barely hold their 
own. «The religious world has arrived at a stage of devel- 
opment in which changes of opinion are not indicated, as 
formerly, by transfer of members from one party to another, 
but are shown by silent and gradual modifications of belief 
within the party itself. Where are the signs that a theology 
which we believe to be unscriptual and unreasonable is 
secretly and steadily gaining any strength? We look in 
vain for such signs. All the indications of the age are the 
other way. A simpler and purer Christianity is underlying 
all our most vital and hopeful civilization; and literature 
and art, humanity and reform, God and his gracious provi- 
dence, and Jesus and his spirit of truth, are all working to- 
gether for the advancement of those views which, dawning 
from the Scriptures, are confirmed by our reason, and are 
dear to our hearts, 

Meanwhile, it becomes us to stand in our lot with more 
hope and courage, with more faithfulness in the present and 
more confidence in the future. For a more signal success 
than has ever attended our efforts, nothing is wanted but a 
more affectionate union among ourselves, and a more de- 
vout consecration to those interests of which we are put in 
charge. Let us each ask ourselves, Is there not some- 
thing for God’s holy and precious truth which I can do, — 
something, the doing of which may make others better, 
certainly will make me better? 
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SECOND QUARTERLY REPORT OF HOME 
MISSIONARY. 


In my missionary visitations during the quarter which 
has just come to a close, I have had my attention drawn in 
an especial manner to the subject of church polity and 
church organization. I have had frequent opportunities of 
noting some of the prominent causes of church declension 
in our body, which are still operating most unfavorably in 
respect to its future increase. 

I find, by reference to the missionary record which I 
kept in 1845, ’46, and ’47, that, notwithstanding the uniform 
increase of population in all our cities and towns between 
the last date named and the present year, there has been a 
gradual falling off in church-membership, so far as our 
household of faith is concerned. The admissions to church- 
fellowship have not equalled the number of such as have 
died, or have ceased to be interested in the means of grace. 
T hope, erelong, to find time for an explanation of this 
startling fact, and to suggest certain remedial measures, 
which, if heartily adopted by ministers and those still claim- 
ing to be members of the visible Church, will be sure to 
cause a revival of religion in our congregations. 

The mission with which I have been intrusted is full of 
interest to me; and I feel certain that those with whom I 
have sojourned have been sharers of my joy. A rich ex- 
yerience it is that works conviction in behalf of a liberality 
chat longs to give to Christ the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession, and 
which joins works to faith in the cause of this great philan- 


thropy- 
The following are brief sketches of the parishes I have 
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visited, twelve in number, since my first Report. Tt will 
be seen that I have officiated twice at Communion seasons, 
have preached twenty-eight sermons, and addressed twelve 
Sunday schools. They are barely sketches these, and noth- 
ing more, as room could hardly be afforded for the contents 
of twenty closely written quarto pages, which comprise my 
doings during the last quarter. 


East Marshfield, June 7,1857. Rev. Geo. Leonard. — 
My first visit of the second quarter, since my appointment 
as Home Missionary, was made to this sea-shore village, 
to the church of our faith, set upon a beautiful hill. ‘The 
weather was unfavorable in the morning for much of a 
gathering. It improved in the afternoon and evening. At 
the last service in the evening, at a school-house about two 
miles distant from the village, the attendance was very good. 
Number of inhabitants, 1,000; average attendance, 100; 
members of the church, 15 ; Sunday school, 45; teachers, 9 ; 
library, 300 volumes ; no fund; no debt. Other churches: 
1 Orthodox, 1 Baptist. 


Fitchburg, June 14, 1857. Rev. Wm. P. Tilden. — The 
weather this morning promised a golden day. A beautiful 
scene greeted me in the spacious avenue leading to the 
church; and a still more exciting one, as I gazed upon the 
company of worshippers which filled the capacious church. 
I preached all day upon subjects connected with my mis- 
sion; addressed a large Sunday school; and at the close of 
the service in the afternoon, after the benediction, I unfolded 
my plans for the circulation of our publications. Mr. Til- 
den, in the most genial and efficient manner, confirmed my 
statements, and the whole matter was left in the hands of 
the Ladies’ Association. How they responded will soon be 
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_ &scertained; but credible information assures me, that the 
number and value of the books already sold will prove the 
high estimation in which they are held in this parish of our 
faith. No collection was taken, because a generous one had 
already been remitted to the Treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association. Number of inhabitants, 6,000; aver- 
age attendance, 400; members of the church, 150; Sunday 
school, 200; teachers, 25; library, 650 volumes; no debt; 
no fund. Other churches, 2 Orthodox, 1 Baptist, 1 Univer- 
salist, 1 Methodist, 1 Catholic. 


Gloucester, June 21,1857. Rev. Robert P. Rogers. — 
The sound of the sea on this rock-bound coast, together 
with the angular direction of the streets, and the peculiar 
architecture of the buildings, reminded me at once of my 
native place, Newport, R. I., which a French traveller once 
wrote about, describing it “as the only place in America 
where they built old houses.” 

Mr. Rogers’s parish is in. the occupancy of an excellent 
church building, and appears to be very happy in the pas- 
toral relation subsisting between shepherd and fold. I 
preached all day; took up a collection in the afternoon, and 
made most successful arrangements for the sale of books. 
Not a single appeal has been made in vain in behalf of the | 
Association’s publications. Number of inhabitants, 8,000; — 
average attendance at the Unitarian Church, 120; members 
of the church, 30 females, 2 males; Sunday scholars, 60 ; 
teachers, 12; fund, $1,300. Other churches: 2 Orthodox, 
1 Baptist, 2 Methodist, 1 Universalist, 1 Catholic. 


Dorchester, Mass., First Parish, June 28, 1857. — Rev. 
Nathaniel Hall.— I have highly enjoyed this Christian Sab- 
path. The weather has been very beautiful; and a hearty 
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welcome from the pastor and people has given an additional 
glow to the outer and the inner world. The church build- 
ing, viewed externally, has undergone little or no change 
since its early construction ; but the interior is marvellously 
improved. I hardly know of a church that is so perfect in 
its seatings ; and, when occupied to the full, as it was this 
morning, no sight could be more imposing. ‘The chapel 
attached to the church is admirably suited for the Sunday 
school, Bible class, and conference meetings. I was glad to 
be introduced to such a school, and to speak to its pupils a 
word of admonition and encouragement. I preached all 
day, and received a very liberal contribution in aid of the 
objects of the American Unitarian Association, as will ap- 
pear in the Treasurer’s Report. At the close of the after- 
noon services, all who felt interested were invited to draw 
near to the table upon which the publications of the Associ- 
ation had been placed; and after a free statement of my 
plans of distribution, and a brief analysis of the works, it 
was determined to leave the same in the hands of the ladies 
connected with the sewing-circle. Number of inhabitants, 
9,000; average attendance at Mr. Hall’s church, 400; church- 
members, 100; Sunday school, average attendance, 150; 
whole number of pupils, 200; teachers, 21; librarians, 2 ; 
library, 800 volumes ; fund, $15,000. 


Ooncord, N. H., July 5, 1857. Vacant. — Sent as a sup- 
ply, the parish being without a minister. Not having been 
expected to perform any special service, there had been no 
notice given from the pulpit the Sunday previous, and of 
course I withheld my missionary discourse; but which, sub- 
sequently, it was arranged I should deliver on the second 
Sunday of September. My conversation with several mem- 
bers of the Society satisfied me that their hearts and minds 
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_ are alive and awake to spiritual things, and are deter- 


mined to be built up on the foundation of Christ and his 
Apostles, and upon none other. Number of inhabitants, 
11,500; average attendance at Unitarian Church, 300 ; 
members of the church, 90; Sunday scholars, 100; teach- 
ers and superintendent, 17; library, 600 volumes. Other 
churches; 4 Orthodox, 3 Baptist, 1 Free-Will Baptist, 1 
Episcopal, 1 Methodist, 1 Universalist, 1 Catholic. 


Duxbury, Mass., July 12,1857. Rev. Josiah Moore. — 
The appointment for this day had been agreed upon two 
months ago. Soon after my arrival, I ascertained that my ~ 
visit was ill-timed, because of a fair that was soon to be held, 
in union with other Societies of the place, for the erection of 
a fence around the cemetery of the town. Of course, the 
amount contributed at the church was unusually small. I 
left with Mr. Moore our series of books, and it was agreed 
on all hands, that, as soon as the fair was disposed of, they 
would do what they could for their circulation and sale. 
Preached all day and evening, and addressed Sunday 
school. Number of inhabitants, 2,700 ; average attendance 
at Unitarian Church, 300; members of the church, 40; 
Sunday school, 60; teachers, 11; library, 200 volumes; 
parish library, 200 volumes; fund, $10,000. Other church- 
es: 3 Methodist, 1 Universalist. 


North Chelsea, July 19, 1857. Rev. W. O. Moseley, — 
Having been requested by Mr. Moseley to officiate for him 
in the “ Tuckerman” Church, and to address the people in 
behalf of our book and missionary enterprises, I most gladly 
availed myself of the opportunity of standing upon the 
ground consecrated to the memory of one who, during a 
long series of years, devoted himself to the highest happi- 
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ness of the people of his charge, and who, when a separa- 
tion from them was deemed necessary, entered upon a much 
wider ministry, that of a ministry to the poor, and continued - 
therein, a dispenser of faith, hope, and love, as long as his 
feeble health would permit. The present church is a neat 
and graceful edifice, formed in part out of the old one, and 
considerably enlarged. The old steeple will ever remain as 
a well-known landmark. The Society is growing. The 
people are happy in the ministry which they enjoy. The 
Sunday school, which I addressed, is quite prosperous, hay- 
ing faithful teachers and a devoted minister, to aid them in 
spiritual culture. I presented the subject of religious read- 
ing, and received the most cordial assurances from the ladies 
that everything should be done in their power to insure a 
wide circulation of our publications. Number of inhabitanis, 
800; average attendance, 100; members of the church, 20 ; 
Sunday school, 80; teachers, 10; library, 300 volumes. 
Other churches: 1 Orthodox. 


July 26, 1857. — In consequence of a brother’s inability 
to fulfil his ministerial engagement with me for this Sunday, 
I have for once laid aside my professional employment, and 
been with a numerous company to worship God, and to lis- 
ten to a truly godly discourse upon the subject of a want of 


reverence at the present day. The sermon was well stated 
and admirably illustrated. 


Salem, August 2,1857. Rev. James W. Thompson, D. D. 
— This is one of the most lovely days of the season. Its ten- 
dency, separate from any religious considerations, could not 
fail to attract the people towards the various houses of wor- 
ship, so temptingly open for their reception. Barton Square 
Church was well filled, notwithstanding the numerous ab- 
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sentees at this season of the year. “Better than all, there 
seemed to me to be a quick and earnest engagednes in the 
pews, the promise of a happy and profitable day. Nothing 
cheers a minister of the Gospel so much as the wide-open 
and uplifted eyes of a numerous congregation, such a- one 
as has greeted me to-day. There have been no sleepers 
present to put me to sleep. I deliverd discourses to-day in - 
harmony with the commemorative, service of the blessed 
Communion, and with the Home Missionary movement in 
our body. I addressed the Sunday school, embracing par- 
ents, teachers, and scholars, and rejoiced in the season, which 
is precious above all others tome. TI also preached in the 
evening in the chapel. A collection is to be taken up next 
Sunday, and measures have been adopted for circulating the 
books. I have never received so many personal salutations 
as were tendered to me. Both the aged and middle-aged 
gave me the right hand of fellowship. This was peculiarly 
touching at the close of the Supper. Number of inhabitants, 
22,000; members who commune, 85; Sunday scholars, 100 ; 
teachers and superintendents, 20; library, 968 volumes. 
Other churches: 3 Orthodox, 2 Baptist, 2 Friends, 3 Catho- 
lic, 1 Bethel, 1 Presbyterian, 1 Methodist, 1 Universalist, 3 
Unitarian, 1 City Missionary, 1 African. : 


- Saco, Maine, August 9,1857. Rev. J.T. G. Nichols. — 
During a three years’ missionary service, from 1845 to 
1847 inclusive, I visited Saco twice, and always felt that 
myself and the cause J advocated received ample reward 
for any exertions made in behalf of the church in this im- 
portant town. Upon comparing the former record of statis- 
tics with my present tables, I find that the population has 
increased over two thousand. Number of families attend- 
ing church have doubled during same time. Six members 
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have been added to the church this year. This is a notice- 

_able event, not because of the magnitude of the conversions 
which have been wrought elsewhere, but because of the very 
few instances of any revival. of religion whatever with us. 
Preached all day and evening upon the topics coincident 
with the objects of my mission. Made arrangements for the 
circulation of the publications of the Association. The Sun- 
day school is flourishing. No collection was attempted, be- 
cause the Society liberally contributes in aid of the Associa- 
tion, annually. I ought not to forget mentioning, that Saco 
is a near neighbor of the city of Biddeford. It is expected 
. that, quite soon, a new Unitarian Society will be started in 
that place, with every prospect of sure growth. Number of 
inhabitants in Saco, 8,000; members of the church, 58; 
teachers, 11; average attendance, 300; Sunday scholars, 
93; no fund; no debt.- Other churches: 1 Orthodox, 1 Bap- 
tist, 1 Free-Will Baptist, 1 Methodist, 1 Universalist, 1 
Episcopalian. 


' Newport, R. I, August 16,1857. Rev. C. T. Brooks, — 
This day opened most gloriously. The atmosphere is so 
genial that one might adopt, without exaggeration, the lan- 
guage of Dr. Morse, in one of his early Geographies, and 
say of this spot of earth, “It is the Eden of America.” At 
church time, the streets were suddenly made alive with peo- 
ple, on foot and in carriages, wending their way to their 
several places of worship. The church of our faith was 
crowded with its own society, and with a great number of 
strangers from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. Preached, as usual, concerning matters and things 
connected with my missionary labors. The response was 
unrestrained arid most generous. Let us ever thank God 
and take courage. I had the pleasure of addressing a very 
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~ prosperous Sunday school. I preached on Sunday after- 


noon, also on the Friday evening following. The series of 
books published by the Association were left with the pastor, 
to be circulated by Iadies connected with the parish. I will 
just add, that the church building is very commodious, and 
beautifully proportionéd. Number of inhabitants, 10,000 ; 
average attendance, 200; church members, 40; Sunday 
scholars, 85 ; library, 600 volumes. Other churches: 3 Bap- 
tist, 1 Seventh-Day Baptist, 2 Methodist, 4 Episcopal, 2 
Friends, 1 Catholic, 1 Orthodox, 2 African. 


Fall River, August 23,1857. Rev. Josiah K. Waite. — 
This Society has evidently, of late, increased in numbers 
and in religious interest. It has not learned, because it has 
never been systematically taught, of the blessedness of re- 
ligious activity and charity beyond its own pale. But a 
change has already become apparent, and very soon nothing 
will be wanting to make this a luxuriant vine of God’s 


_ own planting. As’ fast and as far as they become sympa- 


thetic with our whole household of faith, at home and . 
abroad, will be their growth in the study and practise of 
Christianity. I preached all day, and addressed the Sunday - 
school. Made arrangements for the circulation of our books 
through the kind agency of Mr. Potter. Took up a collec- 
tion in the afternoon, and attended a conference meeting in 
the vestry in the evening. As respects this last service, I 
must confess that, for years, I have not experienced such 
genuine pleasure and profit as I derived from that meeting: 


“It reminded me of the good times, so richly experienced, at 


the ‘Church of the Disciples.” The speaking was very 
general, and full of life-giving expressions in behalf of 
Christ’s kingdom. There are two such meetings held every © 
week. There is also a Bible-class meeting, and a church 
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meeting. May God be pleased to help on the good work. 
Number of inhabitants, 13,000; Sunday school, 150 ; teach- 
ers, 15; library, 400 volumes; average attendance, 200. 
Other churches: 2 Orthodox, 3 Methodist, 1 Presbyterian, 
2 Christian Baptist, 1 Seger. 2 Calvinist Baptist, 2 - 
Friends, 1 Catholic. 


Marblehead, pore 30, 1857. — This parish is without a 
stated ministry. After Rev. Mr. Bartlet’s death, Rev. Mr. 
Huntoon officiated, until his health obliged him to vacate a 
pulpit in which, and out of which, he rendered himself an 
acceptable and profitable preacher and pastor. It is a Soci- 
ety that any earnest, devoted minister might well covet, if 
to godly preaching he shall be able to add godly visiting. 
So much is to be done for souls in the house and by the 
way-side, as well as in the pulpit, that the business of private 
and public religious instruction should be felt to be equal- 
ly pressing. Addressed the Sunday school in the morning. - 
Preached all day, and, at the close of the afternoon ‘service, 
took up a collection in behalf of missionary objects, and for 
the promotion of the book enterprise. Number of inhab- 
itants, 7,000; members of the church, 30 ; Sunday scholars 
80; average attendance, 400’; teachers of Sunday school, 
15; library, 400 volumes; church fund, $500; no debt. 
Other churches: 1 Orthodox, 1 Methodist, 1 Baptist, 1 Uni- 
versalist. 

Gro, G. Cuannine, Home Missionary. 
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Wir sensations of deep grief our brotherhood received 
the tidings of the death of one of our ripest, scholars and 
most eloquent preachers. Dr. Lunt was not widely known 
“in the denomination. He sought no notoriety ; on the other 
hand, he instinctively shrank from it. His study was his 
world. Excepting his own people, and the few pulpits in 
his neighborhood, the affluence of his genius and culture was 
known only by two or three public performances which had 
been reluctantly undertaken. To those who knew him, it 
was evident that he had gathered stores both of learning 
and of spiritual experience which might yet bring forth fruit 
far richer than any hitherto matured; and many were the 
‘fond hopes of wider usefulness, and more quickening power, 
as the result of the relief, and mental and bodily recreation, 
afforded by foreign travel. But these hopes were not to be 
fulfilled. Suddenly and at midday was his sun to go down, 
its renewed splendors to shine in a world where they shall 
no more be dimmed. 

William Parsons Lunt. was born in Newburyport, April 
_ 21, 1805.- He graduated at Harvard College in 1823, and 
completed his course of theological study at the Divinity 
School in Cambridge, in 1828. He was ordained pastor of 
the Second Congregational Unitarian Society in New York, 


~*. now Chureh of the Messiah, June 19, 1828; and June 3, 


1835, was installed colleague pastor of the ancient Congre- 

gational Church in Quincy, Massachusetts, of which he was 

the sole minister at the time of his death. In December, 

1856, he sailed for Europe, with the purpose of visiting 

Egypt and Palestine. He was seized with disease on cross- 

ing the desert between Cairo and Jerusalem, and on March 
8 * 
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21, 1857, died at Akaba, a small village in Arabia Petra, 
near the site of the ancient cities of Elath and Ezion-Geber. 

On the 7th of June last solemn commemorative services 
were held in the church in Quincy. A most appropriate 
and affectionate discourse. was preached by Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, D. D., of Boston. The following is an extract, 
giving an account of Dr. Lunt’s last letters, and of his sick- . 
ness and death. 


‘<‘ His last letters were written on the eve of his entrance into 
the desert which lies between- Egypt and Palestine. Their tone 
is cheerful, even jubilant. Was he not nearing the goal of his 
longings! Was he not nearing the promised land! ‘ Our tent,’ 
—he writes from Cairo, on the 22d of February, —‘is now 
pitched in the great square opposite my window, and yesterday 
we tried for the first time the camel’s back. It is more like a 
dream than anything which has ever happened tome. Only fifty- 
three days have elapsed since-I left-home, and now, here I am, 
with my most cherished plan about to be accomplished! How- 
‘amazing it seems to me to be commencing a journey in which, all 
the way through, the Bible is the best guide-book! Our expectation 
is to be in Jerusalem in about forty days, which will bring us to 
the 6th of April. Easter this year falls on the 10th of April, and 
that will be a truly interesting occasion to be in Jerusalem. You 
will not, therefore, expect to hear from or of me for a long time | 
after this. But I trust in the kind care that has preserved me thus ~ 
far, to enable me to carry through to a happy result this, the dar- 
ling wish of my life.’ 

‘“‘ At a still later date, the 28th of February, he writes from the . 
desert itself, in which his small caravan had pitched their tents, a 
few miles distant from Suez. ‘Our ride in the desert has been 
beautiful. The atmosphere has been clear and bracing. I never 
enjoyed any scenery more highly. At sunrise, this morning, 
while the Bedouins were striking the tents and loading the cam- 
els, our party walked forth to enjoy the exhilarating air. The 
hills on either side, although composed of nothing but stone and 
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sand, yet presented the most beautiful forms against the clear sky, — 
and were colored with the softest tints. Every shade imaginable 
of brown and purple was displayed upon their many angles, and 
mingled with the masses of shade. I have just mounted one of 
them, and, with a telescope, had the pleasure of seeing the Red 
Sea, stretching its blue line down from Suez, and beyond it the 
hills of Asia. I never felt better in my life; and rib looks 
ae before me.’ 

“* Over the same dreary wilderness through which, of old, the 
hand of Jehovah led his chosen Israel, — in ‘ the right way, to a 
city of habitation,’ — though a way that seemed to them so circu- 
itous and tiresome and desolate, — the same secret hand was lead- 
ing him, to the same sure rest. He saw the same bleak rocks 
which frowned upon them. He wound his way through the same 
dark valleys which they traversed. He climbed the same precip- 
itous and stony paths up which they toiled. He stood where they 
stood, awe-struck before Sinai and Horeb. His last walk was 
alone, along one of the deep chasms that indent their united base, 
—near where once the prophet Elijah walked in gloomy seclu- 
sion. 

‘© Who can tell us what were his impressions amidst that sub- 
lime scenery? The shadow of the awful mount may, for a little 
while, have cast its gloom over his sensitive and poetic mind; but 
quickly the gladdening Gospel came to cheer its solitary herald in 
the very place which had once reverberated with the thunders that 
announced the Law; and above that scarred and frowning monu- 
ment of wrath and judgment, — of ‘blackness and darkness and 
tempest,’ —the radiant sign of a better covenant glittered like the 
morning star. 

“ He returned, apparently in his usual health, to the Convent, 
from which he had strolled forth, while his more robust compan- 
ions were ascending the ici init The day after leaving Sinai, 
a disease, which had been coming on stealthily for several days 
previous, began to manifest more decided symptoms, and was evi- 
dently fastened upon him. Still he was able to be moved. No 
accommodations or comforts for sickness could be obtained in the 
desert. The Bedouins were unable to find water. To remain 
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et 
where they were was perilous and impracticable. The only 
chance of relief was in getting on to some inhabited place. He 
* was carried forward for three ox four days, by short stages, as care- 
fully and gently as was possible on a eamel’s back. 

‘«‘ They halted at Akaba, a small and mean village of Arabia 
Petrea, situated at the northern extremity of the Elanitic Gulf, — 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea. Everything was done to comfort 
the invalid that the skill and kindness of his intelligent fellow- 
travellers could suggest or ‘supply. But it was in vain. While 
neither they nor he anticipated immediate danger, he was already 
beyond the reach of human aid. The second night at Akaba, af- 
ter a short fever, attended with delirium, a deep sleep fell upon 
him, and in it he passed away. Since he must die afar from his 
kindred, was it not mercifully appointed that that soft veil should 
hide from him a vision of the sorrowful group at home, for whose 
sake, far more than for his own, it might have been hard to die! 
Who can hesitate to acknowledge that it was ‘ the right way!’ 

‘** Decently and reverently, on the morning of the 21st of March, 
his mortal remains were laid away in the sand. ‘The funeral ser- 
vice was recited by a clergyman from his own country, while all 
the English, French, and American travellers who were then at 
Akaba stood uncovered around the grave. The place selected for 
his sepulchre was a sandy eminence in the rear of the town. A 
rude heap of stones marks the spot. His monument is in your 
hearts.”? — pp. 34-37. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE.’ 


Rev. Dr. Mites, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association : — 


‘Drar Sir, — You have been pleased to say that you 
should like to have the remarks which I made at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, on my return from Anti- 
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och College, brought into such a form that they could be 
presented to the readers of the Quarterly Journal. It was 
my object in those remarks to give in plain, if not in few 
words, the impressions which I received from my two days’ 
visit at Yellow Springs. It will be my aim now to assist 
others in forming a judgment concerning an institution, 

the character of which is imperfectly known in New Eng- 
: land, by a frank confession of the effect on ay own mind 
- of what I saw and heard. 

I arrived at Yellow Springs on- the day before the Com- 
mencement, and had both public and private opportunity 
of observing the influence of the College on those who were 
connected with it. It may not be improper to say, that, if 

the interest I felt in the institution drew me from home, I 
- earried with me some New England notions that were likely 
to be offended by what I should find. I believe there was 
as much of unfavorable as of favorable prepossession in my , 
mind. ; oS ' 
The situation of Antioch College, though not particularly 
agreeable to the eye, is well chosen. In the southwestern 
part of the State of Ohio, seventy-five miles north of Cincin- 
nati, accessible by railroad, yet not lying on any great line of 
travel, its position is at once central and secluded. A loose, 
straggling village will soon grow into a neat town, and may 
eventually extend itself around the College buildings; which 
now stand in naked majesty, every tree having been swept 
from the lawn on which they are placed, while a noble 
grove but a few rods distant shows how regardless alike of 
beauty and of comfort was the “clearer’s” axe. There are . 
now three buildings, which might and should be united by ~ 
covered galléries, to prevent exposure in passing from one 
to the other in stormy weather. The expense of complet- 
ing the structure according to the original design, with con- 
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necting piazzas, would be about five thousand dollars; all 
that is really necessary might be provided for a tenth part 
of that sum. The buildings are of brick, four stories in 
height, and, with the exception I have noticed, are finished 
externally and internally. The central edifice has rather an 
imposing appearance ; the other two are as plain parallelo- 
grams as Harvard or Yale can boast. The former contains 
the chapel, a large and well-arranged room, capable of hold- 
ing nearly a thousand persons,.the library, in which the 
present collection of books reminds one of the famous line, 
“Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” the lecture and reci- 
tation rooms, and several smaller apartments. The two 
buildings in the rear are used for dormitories, one being 
given wholly to the young men, while in the other provision 
is made for the residence of the steward’s family, besides a 
general parlor for the young ladies, and the use of the whole 
of the ground floor as a “ commons’ hall.” There is ample 
. room for the accommodation of all the students. The Pres- 
ident’s and Professors’ houses are just without the College 
fence. ‘There is pleasant scenery in the neighborhood,* and 
the climate is found, even by invalids, to be healthful. Some 
springs, at a short distance, from which the place derives its 
name, though they possess little medicinal virtue, have been 
visited for years by persons seeking salubrious air and op- 
portunity for agreeable exercise. 


* Tam unable to verify from actual observation the enthusiastic 
description in Lippincott’s “ Gazetteer” : —“ Adjoining the College plat 
_ on the east is a highly romantic and picturesque ravine, affording all 

the scenic variety of overhanging cliffs, waterfalls, isolated rocks, nu- 
merous gushing springs, deeply embowered amid climbing vines and 
clustering evergreens, threaded with varied walks, inviting the pedes- 
trian by their cooling shade and graceful bowers.” - Still I would by no 
means deny the existence of such a paradise. - 
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Antioch College has been in existence four years, having 
just graduated its first class. It consists of three depart- 
ments, — the “ Preparatory,” the “English,” and the “ Un- 
dergraduate.” ‘The first two are in effect one, embracing the 
branches of instruction common in our schools and acade- 
mies; the last corresponds to our colleges, with a four 
years’ course of study. The Catalogue for the year 1856 —7 
gives the whole number of students as 539, of whom 105 
were undergraduates. The earlier classes, as might be pre- 
sumed, were small, but the Freshman class of last year in- 
cluded 52 members, a decisive proof of the estimation into 
. which the College is rising with those who desire more than 
an elementary education. At the late Commencement, fif- 
teen were graduated; three of whom were young ladies, 
who read their performances and received their diplomas 
with a propriety and grace of manner that could not have 
disturbed the severest taste. ‘The exercises were all such 
as did no discredit to the training under which the pupils 
had passed. Some of them were remarkable for vigor of 
expression and soundness of thought, and, in point of both 
composition and delivery, the average merit did not fall be- 
low that of any of our Eastern Colleges. Of the thirty 
institutions bearing this name in Ohio, none can claim supe- 
riority to Antioch, and but one or two, I was assured by a 
competent judge, can give as good proof of faithful instruc- 
tion and diligent study. 

The most obvious peculiarity of Antioch is the enjoyment 
by both sexes of the privileges, and their subjection to the 
restraints, of academical life on perfectly equal terms. This 
feature of the institution has awakened in many minds such 


a doubt of the wisdom of its managers, that nothing but 


long and entire success will overcome their distrust. ~ The 
experience of four years may not.be thought sufficient to 
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settle so grave a question. Yet I cannot but think that a 
visit to Yellow Springs would go far towards changing the 
opinion so common at the North in regard to the impropri- 
ety, if not impracticability, of such a union of the sexes. 
I certainly went there without any prejudice in its favor, 
and expecting to see much which would justify a preference 
of the separation which we deem both safer and more deco- 
rous. But as for safety, decorum, propriety, or practicabil- 
ity, I saw nothing which warranted the slightest doubt or 
fear. Two days’ close observation, under various circum- 
stances, confirmed the testimony of all of whom I made 
inquiry, that no evil resulted from the participation of 
_ young men and women in the same scholastic exercises. 
Whether in the public hall, the crowded levee, the street, 
or in private conversation, I did not notice less ease or re- 
finement of manner, or a greater freedom of: behavior, than 
in similar circles at home. It should be remembered that 
the experiment was not commenced under specially favora- 
ble circumstances. Some of the young men, before coming 
to Antioch, had been accustomed to what we are apt to con- 
sider the rough and rude ways of the West, and the first 
year, though free from reproach, was not without its trials. 
Gentle discipline and consistent example on the part of the 
instructors were, however, sufficient to correct any tendency 
to disorder, and the last year has scarcely given occasion for 
the exercise of coercive authority. Not only are pupils re- 
ceived from either sex, but ladies as well as gentlemen are 
employed as teachers, even in the higher branches; an in- 
novation that, in the judgment of many, would be sufficient 
to discredit the right of Antioch to rank as a College. Yet 
the universal expression of respect for the lady who filled 
one of the professorships last year, and the ample qualifica- 
tion of another recently appointed, whose modesty alone 
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has prevented her rare acquirements from being known be- 
yond the circle of personal friends, afford good reason for 
relinquishing the belief that women can teach only the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. At Antioch, the opinion seemed to 
be unanimous in regard to the influence which the pres- 
ence of female instructors and female students had exerted 
on the deportment and characters of the young men. 

The other most remarkable peculiarity of this Western 
institution is the disuse of emulation as a motive to study 
or good behavior. “Rank” is ignored. No one takes pre- 
cedence of another. The performances at Commencement 
are not distributed on any scale of relative merit. What- 
ever jealousies or disappointments grow out of the rivalry 
allowed or encouraged in almost all other seminaries, are 
here unknown, or are at least kept out of sight. Yet there 
is no want of interest in the purpose for which the young 
people are assembled within the collegiate halls. The spirit 
of study is as prevalent and as strong as in any similar in- 
stitution. It has been shown, that prizes and honors, com- 
petition and fame, are not necessary to awaken the love of 
knowledge, or to sustain the effort for its acquisition. The 
value of this example I cannot but regard as almost inap- 
preciable. 

You will probably infer from these remarks, that I was 
gratified with the moral condition of Antioch. So far as I 
could judge, it seemed to me satisfactory and admirable. 
Practices with which I had always been familiar in our 
Eastern colleges, and which I had been told were ineradica- 
ble, were banished from the place. The use of tobacco, 
that favorite indulgence of the West, is entirely and suc- 
cessfully prohibited. No means of intoxication or gaming 
are allowed. No immorality is virtually countenanced, by 
permitting its indulgence if it do not become too open or 
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too gross. If there be vice, it is at least disreputable and 
covert. Again let me remind you, that, if the seclusion of | 
Yellow Springs forbids the proximity of social temptation, 
here are more than five hundred young people, three fourths 
of them young men, many of them fond of that indepen- 
dence of conventional rules to which they have been accus- 
tomed, brought together at an age when ardent feelings and 
undisciplined tempers easily run into disorder. The ab- 
sence of such disorder is noteworthy. 

In the address delivered by President Mann, at the close 
of the Commencement exercises, a position was taken, and 
maintained with equal clearness of expression and strength 
of argument, which, if enforced in almost any one of the 
older colleges of the country, would cause an outery of ap- 
prehension, lest it should be ruined by a decrease in the 
number of its students. Yet how can our colleges become 
what they should be, while they hesitate to accept this posi- 
tion? Affirming that a college had no right to send out 
graduates into the community, with its virtual recommenda- _ 
tion, unless they were correct in life, he declared that no 
person of immoral or vicious habits should ever receive a 
diploma from his hand. Is not this a vindication of the true 
principle, by which the moral takes precedence of the liter- 
ary character of an institution designed to prepare young 
men to fill their places in society? I could not but listen 
with admiration to the frank and manly tone of Christian 
sentiment which pervaded this address. 

President Mann’s influence over the students at Antioch 
is certainly as great as he, or any one, should desire to exer- 
cise. ‘The confidence which is reposed in his ability and 
sincerity is unqualified. And it has good foundation. The 
~ course which he has pursued since he took charge of the 
College, has been judicious and consistent. Without re- 
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nouncing his political attachments, he has withdrawn from 
political action, and devoted himself to the interests of edu- 
cation. Throughout the State he is known and esteemed 
for his intelligent and luminous advocacy of these inter- 
ests; and beyond the boundaries of the State, his name 
carries a weight of influence enjoyed by few others. Since 
his removal to Ohio he has become a member of the “ Chris- 
tian Connection,” from a preference of their fundamental 
principle, of entire freedom for the individual judgment 
within the limits of Scripture. Adopting both the truths 
involved in this principle, the authority of Scripture on the 
one hand, and independence of ecclesiastical authority on > 
the other, he can be Christian without being sectarian, and 
belong to a denomination without encouraging proselyt- 
ism. ‘That he exerts a decidedly religious influence cannot 
be doubted. Though not an ordained or licensed preacher, 
he often fills the pulpit of neighboring societies on Sunday, 
and conducts the devotional services in the College Chapel. 
Of the religious condition of Antioch, I cannot, of course, 
speak from any direct knowledge. Of a positive interest in 
religion, I am inclined to think there is neither more nor 
less than is usually found in similar institutions. One of 
the rules, which requires attendance on public worship once 
only on the Lord’s day, may be thought too lax, but the 
reasons which led to its adoption are not without force. 
Morning prayers are observed daily in the Chapel, at which 
the students are required to be present. The College is 
neither directly nor indirectly committed to the support of 
any theological tenets. If the Christians and Unitarians 
alone have shown an interest in its success, it is because 
they alone have approved of its care in avoiding sectarian 
proclivities. It throws its doors open to all who seek the 
means of intellectual culture, and it disowns or dislikes only 
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those who lead an immoral life. It makes no attempt to 
convert any student to.a particular form of religious belief, 
and regards all sects with an impartial indifference. It is 
this position, so unlike that taken by the other literary 
institutions near it, that should give to Antioch a special 
importance in our eyes, and does give it a peculiar advan- 
tage in its relation to the part of the country in which it is 
situated. It is a mistake ‘to suppose that it must or will 
draw its students almost wholly from the Christian denomi- 
nation. That great body of people, spread all over the 
States lying- between the old Western border of the Union 
and the Mississippi, who reject creeds, and who, some 
with and some without faith in Christianity, demand liberal 
treatment of their liberal views, are looking, and every year 
will look more confidently, to Antioch as the only place of 
education for their children. It would not be easy to over- 
rate the influence which it may hereafter exert if it should 
retain its present character with increasing resources, or the 
loss which would be incurred if it should sink under its 
present pecuniary embarrassments. It stands, not merely 
as one of the light-houses of knowledge, shedding a broad 
and generous illumination over the pathways of education, 
but as a citadel of free thought for that vast region, in 
which young minds may enjoy protection till they are 
trained to exercise their own powers on truth and life. Its 
overthrow would be a calamity of the most serious kind, 
from which letters, morals, and religion might suffer long 
after the opportunity of saving them from such a disaster 
had passed out of our hands. 

Antioch is not a Unitarian College, and should not be 
made such. By assuming a denominational attitude, it 
would forfeit its relation to the free intellectual activity of 
the West. It can best promote the diffusion of Unitarian - 
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sentiment by faithfulness to its unsectarian position. There 
is, doubtless, a readiness with largesnumbers in the West to 
accept our exposition of the Gospel, as well as a curiosity 
with oth@rs who would patiently listen, though they might 
not assent. While the Christian Connection would certain- 
ly prefer to retain their own arrangements, and would be 
jealous of any attempt which they should think they dis- 
covered on our part to hide their distinctive existence 
under our name, they are prompt to acknowledge a general 
agreement with us in the interpretation of Christian truth. | 
The dehght with which they confess having listened to 
Dr. Bellows, is a proof of this harmony. On the Sunday 
before I reached Yellow Springs he had preached a sermon 
in the College Chapel on the Holy Spirit, of which all who 
heard it spoke with the greatest satisfaction. On the day 
preceding the Commencement he delivered an Address 
before the United Literary Societies of Antioch College, 
which called forth the hearty expressions of admiration 
which it deserved. It would be unjust to allude to this 
Address without saying a word of its extraordinary merit. 
A discussion of the subject of Education, under the several 
heads of natural and artificial, human and Divine, popu- 
lar and scholastic, European and American, Eastern and 
Western, trite as was the topic, nothing could have been 
more appropriate, sound, or racy. When a fortnight later I 
yielded, with every one else, to the charm of that exquisite 
rhetoric which only he whom Lord Napier so aptly styled 
“the magician of Massachusetts” knows how to elaborate, 
T still could not deny to the orator at Antioch the superi- 
ority in extent of survey and athletic mastery of his theme. 
Tt was not this admirable performance alone, however, but 
all which Dr. Bellows had said and done in his five succes- 
sive visits to Yellow Springs, that had drawn to him the 
9 * 
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confidence of the “Christians” of Ohio. Whatever preju- 
dice they had indulged against Unitarianism, he had neu- 
tralized. 

The expectation that Antioch would supply sfudents to 
Meadville may be disappointed. So long as the course 
of study at the ‘former conducts its graduates to a much 
higher point of scholarship than is required for admission at 
Meadville, entrance into the latter will be regarded by many 
as a step backward, rather than forward. <A proper atten- 
tion to the difference in the character and purpose of the 
studies pursued at the two places would prevent such a 
judgment ; but young men are apt to form opinions on par- 
tial grounds. That gradual increase in both the requisitions 
and the advantages at Meadville, which would not be in- 
consistent with the design of furnishing professional prep- 
aration to those who had enjoyed little previous culture, 
will make the weakness of this objection still more manifest. 
In future years the College will, doubtless, send pupils to 
the Divinity School. Still the probability of any large ben- 
efit which the one will derive from the other, is not such as 
would entitle it to much weight in considering the claims of 
Antioch to our support. These claims seem to me to rest 
on the principles of education which it is intended to illus- 
trate, and on the relation which it holds to a portion of what 
is called, with a constantly enlarging definition, “the great 
West.” Greater every year in geographical surface, it 
also becomes greater in respect to the influence it must 
exert on the national character and history. Stretching 
from the border of Pennsylvania across the Mississippi, 
towards, over, beyond, the Rocky Mountains, touching the 
Northern Lakes, and approaching the Southern Gulf, “the 
West” embraces more than half our country. The eastern 
part of this extensive region, at once young and old, when 
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compared with the Atlantic States on the one hand, and 
with the soil which emigration reached but yesterday on 
the other, occupies a position the importance of which it 
would be difficult to overrate ; a position which enables it to 
receive, and to transmit, as well as retain, the intellectual, 
moral, social, and religious influences of which the riper 
civilization and higher culture of the Eastern States may be 
the fountains. Independently of their connection with the 
whole breadth of territory between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, these Middie States, as they should now be called, 
have an active, ambitious, and inquisitive population, with 
whom life cannot be routine, nor religion prescription. 
They are not ready to rush with blind delight into the arms 
of those who may bring them a liberal theology or a gener- 
ous refinement. Many, perhaps most, determined by con- 
siderations to which the spirit of mental independence is 
seldom strong enough to prevent a successful resistance, will 
adopt the forms of belief which have the greatest currency 
in the Christian world. But thousands of minds are there 
whose religious opinions are unsettled, whose views of 
- the meaning and worth of life are crude, and who will wel- 
come an instruction that in the same sentence directs the 
conscience and solicits the approval of the understanding. 
The West feels its want of knowledge and faith; but it will 
not receive the one nor the other on dictation. A body of 
teachers, who shall present truth and duty as subjects of free 
examination as well as of high prerogative, allowing and as- 
sisting every one to justify to his own mind the conclusions 
which are proposed as final, will have an eager and respect- , 
ful audience. It is not in contempt of other institutions, 
literary or religious in their aims, that we ascribe to Antioch 
a peculiar ability to meet the demands of the people among 
whom it is situated. Unshackled by a creed, and free from 
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sectarian control, it commands a sympathy which no college 
devoted to the support of certain religious tenets can enjoy ; 
while at the same time the spirit of faith that pervades its 
whole action, addresses the most effectual rebuke to scepti- 
cism, irreligion, and immorality. 

Our interest in the prosperity of Antioch is heightened 
by the experiment which will there be tried for the benefit 
of the whole country. Starting with all the advantage it 
might derive from the history of other colleges, at home and 
abroad, and exempt from any influence that would prevent 
an impartial choice and fair use of the-principles on which 
such an institution should be conducted, it has not only 
avoided errors which few would wish to see retained, but 
has adopted methods which are far from having, as yet, 
secured a general assent. By relying wholly on the senti- 
ments of honor and rectitude in the young mind, and discard- 
ing alike rivalry and penalty as means by which the student 
may be kept at his books, the Faculty at’ Antioch have set 
themselves in opposition to time-honored opinion and almost 
universal practice. Who can help wishing that they may es- 
tablish the sufliciency of pure and generous motives, whether 
for securing intellectual progress, or for enforcing order and 
good behavior among the members of our academical and col- 
legiate institutions? Even more valuable than this result 
would be success in maintaining the principle, that the 
object of such institutions is to form character, as well as 
to develop and train the mental powers. A college which 
should persist in refusing graduation to one who was known 

_to be profane, intemperate, or licentious, and in resolutely 
prohibiting all dissipation or low indulgence, and which 
should succeed in attracting scholars, at first in spite of these 
regulations, but afterwards, when their good effects were 
seen, in consequence of them, — such a college would be a 
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light and blessing to the land. It is the hope that this, the 
highest success possible, will be realized at Yellow Springs, 
which renders the College planted there an object of such 
warm interest with its friends. 

The embarrassments under which the College has struggled 
ever since it received the first pupil within its walls would 
have crushed an institution that had not elements of vigor 
within itself. These embarrassments were all pecuniary, 
but of the most serious kind. They arose from two causes. 
First, a want of financial skill and care, which, without per- 
mitting the slightest imputation of dishonesty, became the 
occasion of perplexity, loss, and final bankruptcy. No one 
has enriched or attempted to enrich himself, while the insti- 
tution has been wrecked upon palpable ignorance and mis- 
management. The other cause was inherent in the original 
plan. Because the “scholarship system,” as it is called 
in the West, had, in one or two instances, been attended 
with temporary success, it was thought to be adapted to the 
circumstances of Antioch, and was taken as the foundation 
on which its prosperity should repose. With an institution 
of so inferior a character that but few would avail them- 
selves of the privilege secured through the purchase of a 
scholarship, this method of raising a permanent fund might 
not impose an annual expenditure exceeding the income ; 
but where the quality of the instruction was such as to 
attract students, its effect must be to bring the College into 
debt, since each “scholar ” cost the College much more than 
it received on his account. At Yellow Springs it appeared 
that the student whose scholarship yielded seven dollars, 
was taught at a cost of about twenty dollars. Such an 
arrangement must sooner or later be ruinous, and the sooner 
the ruin came, the less severe would be the calamity. 

The friends of Antioch, however, endeavored to prevent 
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so disastrous a termination of its history by a provision 
which should enable the College to bear this annual waste 
of its resources. An attempt was made to raise an adequate 
sum by means of “ Bonds,” which should be taken by the 
“ Christians” in different sections of the country, with a 
donation from Unitarians equal to the difference between 
the face of the bonds and the needs of the institution. ‘The 
agreement became obligatory, on condition that the whole 
amount was subscribed. A failure in completing the sub- 
scription rendered the plan inoperative, and whatever pay- 
ment shall at any future time be made on these bonds will 
be voluntary. A large proportion, also, of the scholarships 
were secured to the owners, not by actual payment, but by 
notes on which interest was allowed to accumulate. These 
notes can be collected by legal process, but not without 
trouble and expense. Ought it to cause any surprise that 
Antioch sunk under the burdens which every day were 
growing heavier? Some of the Trustees advised an assign- 
ment of the property last winter, but others hoped that the 
crisis might yet be averted. At the annual meeting of the 
Board in June last, there was but one opinion among the 
Trustees. The College could go on no longer under such 
arrangements. What should be done? But one honest 
course was open for them to pursue. The institution must 
be declared bankrupt, and proper steps be taken for a set- 
tlement of its affairs. This course they decided to adopt. 
The only persons that could complain of injustice would be 
the scholarship-holders who lost their property. Some of 
them, however, had already received a partial equivalent ; 
and they, too, would really be the persons most benefited, 
for the law in Ohio rendering them liable to twice the 
amount of their nominal interest, the continuance of the 
College on its existing foundation might have subjected them 
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to an unwelcome assessment. Antioch College “failed,” 
and the whole property was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Palmer, the late Treasurer, as assignee. 

But as‘a literary institution, so far from proving a failure, 
it had been eminently successful. If provision could be 
made for the payment of the debts, and the financial admin- 
istration could be put on a new basis, its future prosperity 
was almost sure. A suspension of the exercises for any 
length of time must be prejudicial. A committee was there- 

- fore appointed to make provisional arrangements for a year. 
During the present unsettled state of affairs, a decrease of 
students might be expected. The receipts, however, for 
tuition and room-rent might safely be estimated as sufficient 
to cover one half of the expense. For the other-half a sub- 
scription was immediately opened, and haying been subse- 
quently completed, the College is furnished with the means 
of carrying on its operations for another year. President 
Mann remains at its head. Some changes have been made 
in the Board of Instruction, but the same principles and 
methods which have been found so satisfactory will be 
faithfully maintained. 

To rescue the College from the unhappy position into 
which it has been brought, and to place it upon a permanent 
basis, is the work intrusted to the Assignee, of whose in- 
tegrity and competency it would be impertinent forme to 
speak. It will require time and labor, but with the ener: 
getic co-operation of those to whom he has a right to look for 
assistance, it can be done. If the task be difficult, the ele- 
ments of the problem are simple. The whole amount of 
debt on the 1st of July did not exceed a hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars; forty thousand of which were due 
to the “Scholarship Fund,” on account of the money re- 
ceived for scholarships, and borrowed from that fund (origi- 
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nally meant to constitute a permanent endowment) for 
current expenses. This part of the debt was cancelled by 
the failure of the College and the abolition of the scholar- 
ship system. As means of relieving the College from its 
other liabilities, amounting to eighty thousand dollars 
($120,000 — $40,000), there are, in the hands of the 
Assignee, first, the College buildings, with the ground on 
which they stand; next, such “ scholarship notes ” as have 
not been paid; and, lastly, “ bonds,” on which, as I have 
said, payment must be voluntary. The amount that would. 
probably be realized, on collection of the scholarship notes, 
was variously estimated, but by no one was it computed at.less 
than thirty thousand dollars. Of the bonds, there is reason 
for believing that one half may be paid, or forty thousand 
dollars. Only ten thousand dollars, then, would be needed 
to extinguish the debt ($80,000 — [30,000 + 40,000] ). 
The buildings cost at least a hundred thousand dollars, and 
cannot be worth less than sixty thousand. 

With these elements before us, it is easy to see what is 
required of the Unitarian friends of the College. As the 
money collected on the notes and bonds will come from the 
“ Christians,” they cannot be expected to furnish any fur- 
ther aid. If the result of this collection should correspond 
to our hope, Mr. Palmer will need to call on others for but 
ten thousand dollars, to enable him to satisfy every cred- 
itor. ' 

Once freed from debt, with a new charter, and under ju- 
dicious management, Antioch would require only such an 
endowment as would prevent an accumulation of new debt 
from the excess of expenditure over receipt. A hundred 
thousand dollars would be ample for this purpose. If one 
half of this amount were raised the next summer, when we 
may hope that the present difficulties will have been ad- 
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justed, the other moiety might be left to the spontaneous 
generosity of wealthy and liberally disposed persons, friends 
of sound learning, pure morals, and unsectarian religion, 
with whom the College at Yellow Springs would every year 
become more an object of notice and confidence. 

My anticipation of condensing this report of my visit to 
Antioch into a few paragraphs has been entirely defeated, 
by a desire to give, not only my impressions, but the grounds 
on which they rest. Yet, as I read what I have written, I 
find nothing that I am willing to erase, except by your di- 
rection. JI could more easily add than retrench, for it is 
a grand theme on which you give me an opportunity, 
through your pages, to address our friends. Antioch is 
worth vindicating and worth helping. I went thither favor- 
ably disposed, but still doubtful how I should be affected by 
a view of its internal condition. I came away without a 
doubt that it is an institution which should be cherished ; in 
full faith that it will repay all the support we may extend 
to it, and all the interest we may take in it. 


Yours respectfully, 


Ezra S. GANNETT. 


P.S. The form in which F have presented the plan for 
relieving the College from present and future pecuniary em- 
barrassment differs from that chosen by Dr. Bellows, in the 
New York Inquirer of July 11th. By exhibiting the same 
plan through different avenues of approach, its practicability 
may be made more clear. The only real diversity in our 
- statements consists in my assuming the debt to be $120,000, 

instead of $110,000, and proposing an endowment of 
$100,000, instead of $75,000. To many persons, Dr. 
Bellows’s statement would doubtless appear more lucid than 
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mine, and I would suggest the propriety of copying the 
whole of the last section of his article on “ Antioch College,” 
entitled “Method of Rescue,” in the next ora subsequent 
number of the Quarterly Journal. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Rey. JoserH C. SmiItTH. 


Our readers doubtless remember that Rev. Joseph C. 
Smith, formerly pastor of the Channing Church at Newton 
Corner, was appointed our Missionary to Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands, and sailed for that station last winter. A let-_ 
ter lately received informs us of his safe arrival at San 
Francisco, but gives, we are sorry to add, less encouraging 
accounts of the state of his health than we had hoped to re- 
ceive. We present the letter entire, assured that, while all 
who read it will mark the resigned and devoted spirit of the 
writer, they will also unite with us in the earnest hope that 


many years of useful labor may be accorded to our faithful 
brother. 


‘**] presume you will have heard indirectly, by the last mail 
from here, of my arrival in this city ; but unhappily without that 
restoration to health I had hoped, and my friends with me, that I 
should obtain. Very soon after leaving Boston I found relief from 
the bodily suffering which had so reduced my strength; and with 
a gradual abatement of some of my worst symptoms, I thanked 
God and took courage. My improvement, though fluctuating, was 
marked and palpable enough to enable me to enjoy my sea life ev- 
ery day, and feel confident of recovery, till a few weeks before our 
arrival here, when I was taken suddenly with a hemorrhage from 
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the lungs, violent enough to reduce me to as feeble a condition as 
when I left home, bodily, and, as may be supposed, to a feebler 
state of hope and confidence in my final recovery. I began, how- 
ever, very soon, to recover from the effects of that prostration, and, 
though very weak, was rapidly improving when I arrived in this 
port. 

‘The first effect of this bracing climate was stimulating and 
highly encouraging ; but since then I have been unfavorably af- 
fected by the change of the drinking-water, which, when too late, 
I learned was not unusual, and by the harshness of the winds 
which blow daily, not being sufficiently strong in my lungs to bear 
them. Had I known at first I should be detained so long awaiting 
the monthly packet to the Islands, and could have anticipated the 
effects of the climate of the city, which my friends here thought 
would do more for me than even the Islands, I might have done 
better to have gone a little way into the interior. However, for 
some days past I have been sensibly improving again, and hope in 
the course of another week to leave for my destination, and there 
use the best means at command for recovery, which, I trust, will 
be sufficient at least to initiate a work that by Divine grace shall 
go on to prosper and be permanent. I can do nothing of impor- 
tance in my present state, but I am not yet willing to take my hand 
from the plough and turn back. 

‘IT received very kind and encouraging letters here from Mr. 
Bond and Mr. Marshall, welcoming me to their hospitality, and 
rejoicing in my coming. I am sorry, on my arrival there, they 
will come out to see only ‘a reed shaken withthe wind.’ Iam free 
to say that my disappointment in regard to my health is hardly 
greater than in regard to my ‘ mission.’ For I never entered more 
heartily and hopefully into the ‘ work of the Lord’ than when I 
set out on this charge. Perhaps I had too much ‘ confidence in 
the flesh,’ and God has seen fit to chasten it and take it away. 
The work He intends may be best accomplished for me and oth- 
ers by my entire removal from the field of the world. If so, I 
murmur not. If I can first be permitted to do as much there for 
the beginning of the ‘ planting of our faith’ as the lamented Har- 
rington did here, it will be a consolation to me, and perhaps to you 
and the friends who have been so interested for me. 
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‘‘ Mr. Cutler, our excellent brother here, I see frequently. He 
renders me such friendly services as are in his power. He gath- 
ers a large congregation, and I am informed, on what I deem good 
authority, that his relations to his people are pleasant and satisfac- 
tory. He displays in his person a rotundity of health that is re- 
freshing to look upon, and which I pray he may long retain. 

«¢ Trusting I shall be able to write you something more encour- 
aging after I have been to the Islands, and to promote in some 
measure the objects of the Association there, I remain 

‘* Sincerely and faithfully yours, 
‘¢ Josrpo-C. SmitH.’’ 


Rey. Ernramm Note. 


We give below a short extract from a late letter from 
Mr. Nute, conveying an intimation of his hopes of useful 
action in other places than in Lawrence. We will only add, 
that measures have been matured for the sale of the church 
in Lawrence to the Society there worshipping, which will 
soon become, it is believed, a self-sustaining body. Should 
it attain to this independent position, it must become an 
important centre of influence throughout the neighboring 
region. 


‘‘T feel myself more completely than ever before cut off from 
the old clerical and ecclesiastical connection. In our more troub- ~ 
lous times I was frequently receiving messages from the brethren, 
and seemed to be drawn into closer union and fellowship with the 
noblest spirits of our communion than even in New England. Nor 
-do I have any misgivings as to the continuance of that sympathy 
and earnest God-speed now, nor do I value it any the less. But 
I would like to know what are the topics of highest interest among 
the brethren of late; what great things have been done, or strange 
things, and what shadows or aurora blushes you discover of com- 
ing events in our ranks. 

‘There are opportunities now opened to us in several of the 
most promising of the embryo cities of this Territory to secure 
desirable building lots for Unitarian churches. 
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‘*T have been invited to visit two of these, Wyandotte and Sum- 
ner, to make the selection and secure the land. I shall avail my- 
self of these openings as soon as possible. Will it not be well to 
have deeds made to the American Unitarian Association, or to 
trustees in their behalf, to hold until such time as a Society of our 
views may be ready to build? This plan would secure the land 
from being appropriated by other denominations. 

‘* There is a very general expectation of more trouble here in 
the fall. It is the opinjon of many that we shall not get out of our 
house of bondage without more bloodshed. Governor Walker’s 
army is yet encamped near us, and we hear that warrants are out 
for the arrest of our leading men, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty, and that attempts are soon to be made to collect the taxes. 
The general counsel is quiet submission in both contingencies, un- 
der protest ; but there is not much security for infallible prudence 
and patience under such a long series of outrages, and the rash deed 
of one man may lead to a general outbreak. If it should come to 
that, it will be a more serious affair than we have had before. I 
pray we may be saved from such scenes, and get our rights, so 
long wrested from us, in some more peaceable way. 

‘*Our strong-hearted Brother Dall seems to be doing a noble 
and Christ-like work in his far-distant field. I heartily respond to 
his affectionate greeting. I rejoice in the thought that, through 
the far-reaching agencies of our Association I can feel the pulsa- 
tions of his earnest spirit, though separated by the whole diameter 
of the globe. Aside from Brother Dall’s peculiar fitness for the 
work, I think much of this Unitarian mission to India. Our field 
of labor has been, and should be, mostly, near home; but to give 
completeness to our life, and the sublimest interest to our organ- 
ized missionary enterprise, we need an object of this kind. We- 
should enlarge our Christian sympathies to take in some portion 
of the most distant races, and to the farthest ends of the earth. 
We shall not accomplish any the less near home for all the inter- 
est we may feel, and the effort we may make for the conversion of 
India. I trust that from our success there we shall derive a large 
accession of force and zeal for the work with which we are 
charged, —to convert the world to the sound doctrine and the 
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divine life which are according to the teaching and the spirit of 
Christ. Again I say, most heartily and hopefully I return Broth- 
er Dall’s greeting. ‘That he may be sustained and prospered in 
his hard but glorious toils in the Redeemer’s service, is my ear- 
nest prayer. 

«* And-thus I desire, as I need, to be remembered by all who 
love the Lord Jesus, and by ‘ our brethren’ in particular. 

‘¢ Yours in brotherly love, 
‘*Epuraim Nore, Jr.”’ 


Rev. Mr. Datu. 


In former numbers of the Journal we have given so many 
letters from Mr. Dall, that his position and duties, discour- 
agements and hopes, must be pretty well understood. For 
this reason we shall, for the future, make selections from his 
letters of such passages as may possess peculiar interest, 
though these extracts will, for this number, be extensive, as 
his correspondence in no quarter has been more interesting 
than in the last. Of his labors in connection with public 
schools, and of the gratitude felt in the reception of our 
books, we may form some idea by the following quotations 
from a letter dated Calcutta, April 6, 1857: — 


‘¢ We have been much cheered and strengthened by the arrival 
of your letter, dated February 10, 1857. I wrote immediately to 
Madras, to convey your message to Brother Roberts. It is very 
pleasant to find that the American Unitarian Association call my 
visit to Madras well-timed. We are happily agreed on that, as 
upon other points. God grant it be always so! The increase of 
our Society in Calcutta is very, very slow, though the influence 
of our mission, by publications, by the dissemination of Channing’s 
Works, &c., seems daily on the increase. ‘Those who do join us 
_ are mostly young men of native blood, many of whom have hardly 

bread to eat. These buy the books you send me, and perhaps sub- - 
scribe four rupees a year, so as to be entitled to whatever tracts 
we print. Thus our ‘cash in hand’ is rather decreasing than in- 
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creasing. I have several interesting disciples, Hindoos, whom I 
keep near me by taking an occasional lesson from them in Benga- 
lee or Sanscrit, more for the sake of the influence I thus gain over 
them than for any great good obtained from them. Some of them 
are almost outcasts, most of them have their homes full of idols, 
and, though college students, they have to be kept out of actual 
suffering by the driblets of my purse. There is no mission in 
India, that I know of, which does not give some sort of a comfort- 
able home to its converts, whether they be employed in active ser- 
vice or not. We have as yet no mission ‘Campagna’ within 
which-to shelter them; so that I have felt obliged to aid, more 
or less regularly, ten or a dozen persons, as a sort of ‘ out-door pen- 
sioners.’ Eight of these constitute the family of Taruck Nanth 
Mookergea, the Jessore Pundit,—five of whose children were 
christened in our Mission-Room. I have been seeking to make 
arrangements this day for the bringing up of his two older girls 
in the school and family of a Boston lady who has spent many 
years in Calcutta. When you remember that there is scarcely 
such a thing in India as an educated Hindoo woman, you may con- 
ceive the interest I feel in an experiment like this. I shall keep 
a lynx eye upon the ship ‘Art Union.’ Among the good things 
she brings, I trust will be at the least ten or a dozen sets of Chan- 
ning’s Works. Of the Memoirs and the Selected Volume we have 
enough for the present, —as also of Dr. Eliot’s volume, enough. 
God bless the Sandwich Island Mission! He has heard our. 
prayer for it, and it is realized. Now may the hearts of all good 
Unitarians open towards it. May they ‘scatter’ for it, and ‘in- 
crease’ by it. My next petition is for a Unitarian Mission in 
Africa. Though our glorious ‘ Nute’ Mission is in part for the 
African race, I shall not be content till I see a missionary of our 
faith in Algeria, Liberia, or Natal. God hasten the day for ‘ Ethi- 
opia,’ now that Livingstone has freshly unlocked its gates. I 
shall write at once to Brother Smith, Honolulu. Please tell me 
the name of that lady of Dr. Gannett’s church who has made me 
a life-member of the American Unitarian Association, so that I 
_ may have it in my power to express to her my thanks. I rejoice 
in all your hopes and expectations for the prosperity and peace of 
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my dear native land. Let her not forget that her righteousness 
must go first, in order that ‘the glory of the Lord’ may follow 
and wait upon her and bless her. Believe me, we do not forget, 
in India, to pray for the slave in America. We have few here 
that need be so degraded as he. God be gracious to free the 
American slave ! 
‘«‘My connection with schools and school-boys seems steadily 
to increase. Wealthy ‘ orthodox’ Hindoos, which means idola- 
ters, of course, — men who really hate the Trinitarian missionary, 
and will not allow his foot over their threshold, — are more and 
more calling me to come and examine their schools, award prizes, 
address the pupils, &c. I lately spent a long (and fearfully hot) 
day most delightfully with the school of a wealthy Leveindar, six 
miles from Calcutta, at Cossipore. I found one hundred pupils, 
bright boys from ten to eighteen years, among the older of whom 
I distributed to their eager and outstretched hands three or four 
dozen of our tracts and pamphlets. The Training-School at Ionye 
(pronounced Ion-ni), twelve miles from Calcutta, has engaged my 
services for Monday next. Here again I shall carry plenty of our 
good words of Christ in English and Bengalee; among them not 
less than one hundred copies of the Lord’s Prayer in Bengalee, — 
since there are two hundred pupils there. In all these school vis- 
itations the teachers fill up my every odd minute, and even steal 
minutes from the midst of the class-examinations, to inquire about 
‘the religious principles in which I believe.’ The hunger for re- 
ligious truth in India is something unaccountable. There is noth- 
ing like it in Europe or America. I have direct evrrespondence, 
&c. with not Tess than a dozen schools, containing, in the average, 
one thousand or twelve hundred young men. The Metropolitan 
College, which has made me, this year, its Historical Examiner, 
has seven hundred students. This, of course, I do not include 
among ‘my’ schools. Out of three letters lately received from 
teachers of these schools, let me detain you with three sentences 
of quotations. First, from Bali: ‘ Dear Sir, — The Tracts you left 
with us are all distributed. Please make over about two dozens, 
altogether, of the four kinds. To yours, truly, with others of the 
Bali School. Wooma Churn Bannergea. March 30,1857.’ The 
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next is from Bhagulpere, one hundred and sixty miles northwest 
of Caleutta. ‘ Dear and Reverend Brother, — By your letters, &c., 
Tam proud that I am become a means of instruction to my friends. 
Will you kindly send me some copies of ‘‘ Early Piety,’’ and 
** The Child’s Morning and Evening Prayer,” (in Bengalee). .... 
Yours in the faith of God. Woomesk Chunder Sea. March 23, 
1857.’ The third is from Goberdanga, whither books and Tes- 
taments have been sent repeatedly. It speaks for the school, 
whose boys wished to pay my expenses if I would visit them, out 
of their pocket-money, —’t is four hundred miles north of Calcutta. 
It is dated, ‘ March 15th, eleven o’clock at night. My dear Sir, 
atic My boys are very clamorous to introduce the New Testa- 
ment as a class-book;- but I am clogged and pinioned. What 
shall I say of such a proposal to an Orthodox Hindoo? (their chief 
patron next to government). What I want to know, most rever- 
end Sir, is, if my school cannot be brought under your mission’s 
influence, and be made a provincial Unitarian school? I remain, 
with sincere regards, ever your most obedient servant, Mohen- 
dro Nanth Mookergea.’ All I can say to this proposal is, be 
cautious and bide your time. God will open the way. Love 
to all.” 


In a letter dated April 22,1857, Mr. Dall writes of the 
loss he had experienced by the return to England of Hodg- 
son Pratt, Esq., of whose philanthropic influence in India 
he speaks in the highest terms. An extract, relating to a 
barbarous custom more fully described in a former letter, 
will also gain the attention of the reader : — 


“© The mail-steamer that left Calcutta for the Red Sea and the 
West a fortnight since, bore away with it a good man, a devoted 
lover of India. No one on this side of the world has lavished 
time, thought, money, health, more generously than Hodgson 
Pratt, and rejoiced to do it all for those who could pay him noth- 
ing back. The joy of unrequited good, and that only, has been 
his reward. His case seems to me to present one of the finest il- 
lustrations or expositions of a text seldom well understood, namely, 
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‘Make to yourself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
that, when they fail, they may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions.’ Mr. Pratt has received what the East India Company’s 
servants call a moderate salary of about $800 a month, or nearly 
$10,000 a year, as Inspector of Education in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal; co-working meanwhile with five or six other inspec- 
tors, similarly paid for their similar charge of other provinces of 
British India; working also with a General Superintendent of 
Education, who is paid Rs.2,000 a month, or $12,000 a year. 
No man has known better than Mr. Pratt that the Indian revenues, 
out of which his salary was paid, were drawn in part from the 
sale of opium, largely raised in Hindostan for the express object 
of being smuggled into China. None have known better than he, 
that the land tax was raised by much harsh treatment of the tillers 
of the soil, the ‘ peeled’ and often-tortured ryots. Though it 
is beyond dispute that the British rule is, on the whole, a blessing 
to India, every man knows that awful abuses of all sorts are at 
present inseparable from the collection of that revenue which goes 
to pay all the ‘ covenanted’ and ‘ uncovenanted’ servants of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Pratt is a ‘covenanted’ civil servant, who has 
secured the promotions and income of a ten years’ term of service. 
He has now relinquished his post of Inspector of Education, and 
‘gone home on sick leave’ (for three years, if he choose to ab- 
sent himself for that term), with the view of returning to take a 
higher post, with of course a higher salary. Being now about 
ten years my junior, or about thirty years of age, he has, as you 
see, very high prospects before him should his life be spared. To 
return now to my text, before passing to other matters of which I 
wish to speak, Mr. Pratt receives gladly the government award 
‘for his services. He cannot help its being ‘the mammon of un- 
righteousness.” What he can do and has been doing, almost to 
the letter of the Saviour’s command, is to give his salary, wisely 
yet without stint, ‘ to the poor,’ or to all sorts of institutions that 
conspire to better the condition of the masses, —to teach them 
those principles which are by and by to kill, to the very roots, the 
traffic in opium and other evils. My impression is, that he has 
given away full two thirds of his salary, if not more, to edu- 
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cational and benevolent enterprises; though no man can say 
exactly, because he never lets his left hand know what good thing 
his right hand is doing. Thus it is that I have never known, in 
the case of any man, a finer illustration of the text, ‘ Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.’ If the sight of 
a good man be God’s chief instrument of conversion, Hodgson 
Pratt has been the instrument of many conversions in India. I 
need not say that the loss to our mission is not likely to be soon 
made up. He did not say to me that he expected to aid the 
mission pecuniarily during his absence, though it is possible that 
he may do so. You must tell our friends at home not to desert us 
now. Four or five of our few subscribers have been taken away, 
and no money has yet come to us from England. It is clear that 
we have a great work to do, and for a few years to come, at least, 
hardly anything else to do than the systematic dissemination, in 
English and in the principal native tongues, of our best Unitarian 
books and tracts, and the unperverted New Testament. 

‘* The day for our needing a chapel in Calcutta is far off. Month 
after month new cities, colleges, and schools are opening a 
communication with our mission. I long to visit some of these 
places and talk with those who by letter seem deeply interested in 
our cause. If itis all talk, I shall be more likely to discover it 
on the spot. In such places as I have been able to visit, I have 
thus far been agreeably disappointed in the interest, and I may 
almost say enthusiasm, exhibited to possess the new truth I 
brought with me by voice and type. I am more and more per- 
suaded that our present position in India is essentially that of ous 
Lord Jesus himself, when he did nothing but preach and teach in 
their cities; except that he sent disciples before him, two and 
two, into the places whither he himself would come. I 8ay, let 
us closely follow his method of planting the Gospel in Palestine. 
Our Mission-Room, located just on the edge of the native portion 
of the city of Calcutta, is important, as it gives us a pivot to turn 
on. It is very efficient as a rendezvous, a centre of effort and of 
instruction, where disciples continue to come daily to read, study, 
and converse. Such disciples as come from a distance I am now 
able to entertain with food, and occasionally with rest over night, 
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—as I could not while remaining at Mountain’s Hotel, my resi- 
dence up to the Ist of January last. This directness and ease of 
access to a missionary at all hours, I find, is particularly grateful 
to the natives, as it appears not to have been generally allowed. 
Indeed, I myself have found it necessary to devote the morning 
hours exclusively to study and writing, and to allow only silent 
reading, and not conversation, to such disciples as call before three 
o’clock P. M. 

“The time forbids my writing you as I intendéd about the 
Hook-Swinging Festival, the Cherruck Poojah, which has just 
now been freshly doing its work of brutalizing humanity. This 
year I went out of the city, where the crowd was not so great; 
and there seemed to be an emulation among the various operators 
in the barbarity to give me the most intimate possible inspection 
of it. The poor wretch who was to swing, drugged with opium 
(as I suppose), threw himself on his hands and knees directly at 
my feet ; the priest of Kalee put the flesh-hooks into my hands for 
inspection, before they were driven through ; and I even bent over 
the sufferer (that I might know it all) when the skin was pinched 
up from just below the shoulder-blades on either side, and hook after 
hook pressed through the quivering flesh. This was at a little 
distance from the Cherruch Garch, the sacred tree. The naked 
devotee was then driven, by the inserter of the hooks, as boys 
drive boys horse-fashion, through the crowd, by the thongs that 
dangled from the lacerated back. The poor fellow danced as if 
he felt no pain. Though when he was’ fairly at the top of the 
ladder, and launched off resting upon the hooks (and the cloth’ 
band that partly held his weight), he tied his legs into a knot with 
apparent agony, and spent all the time that I could bear to look 
at him” in beating his breast and clenching his hands, as if in 
prayer. Of all the (five) instances of hook-swinging that I have 
seen, this was by far the most seemingly religious. When I was 
informed, however, that these creatures — two of whom were to 
swing at once— were stimulated to the sacrifice by the intoxi- 
cating drugs offered them, and by the large money bribe of four 
annas, or about twelve and a half cents, I set the’ whole thing 
down as an atrocity that had no redeeming feature whatever. I 
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rejoice to see that the missionaries and the press are moving this 
year to circumscribe if not to prevent it. May Heaven prosper 
them !”? 


The joy felt in the decision of the Executive Committee, 
to send to India for two young men to come to this country 
to be educated, is expressed in the following extract from a 
letter dated May 2, 1857 : — 


‘¢ Yours of March 10th has just reached me, for the contents of 
which I am deeply grateful. It is with abundant thanksgiving to 
Almighty God that we have read the important words, ‘ The 
Board unanimously voted, that the Secretary be instructed to 
write to Mr. Dall that we will receive two young men and educate 
them,’ under the conditions that you proceed to detail. Our mis- 
sion is to be responsible for their delivery to you in Boston; 
supplying a full outfit of woollen clothing, and all that may be 
necessary for a four months’ voyage of nineteen thousand miles. 
Forsaking everything for this sacred object, they will lose what- 
ever they might have inherited or invested in the family property, 
and be able to give us nothing but themselves. The privileges 
you offer, nevertheless, are so great, extending even to three years’ 
training and support at Meadville or Cambridge, and a free passage 
back to Calcutta, that we shall together move sea and land to ac- 
complish so glorious an object. Iam daily expecting a letter from 
Takoor Das Roy, in reply to some questions I put to him lately 
‘concerning the possible effect upon his own mind of a two or three 
years’ absence from Bengal, under influences that might act unfa- 
vorably upon the humility of an Asiatic, who might be made a ‘lion’ 
of in spite of himself. He promised to give the matter his most 
serious consideration, and then let me know. We shall, of course, 
be very deliberate in taking so important a step; and should we 
receive help from God to accomplish it, it will probably be at least 
one full year before you will be able to take any convert of ours 
by the hand. In order not to be struck down at once by the rigors 
of a New England winter, they must contrive to leave Bengal for 
Boston some time in the month of January or February. 
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‘‘ As you see by our last Half-yearly Report, we have now a 
large and reliable Committee, though illness has withdrawn Mr. 
Pratt to England. Mr. Samuel Smith, a man of wide experience 
and with a large Irish heart, a leading observer, writer, and 
speaker on Indian affairs for many years, and a Unitarian from 
early conviction, is the ‘senior elder’ of our Calcutta church, and 
the chairman of our Committee. Mr. F. F. Wills, the leading 
partner of one of the well-established and wealthy American 
houses in Calcutta, is also on our Committee. Weshould, of course, 
have these our ‘counsellors’ together, and only move in ‘the 
safety’ of their united opinions. We anticipate the return, also, 
of our excellent brother, Mr. Richard Lewis, (now perhaps at your 
side,) within three or four months at furthest. So that you have 
little reason to fear an over-hasty move in a matter so vitally touch- 
ing the future success of our Indian Mission. Immediately on the 
receipt of your letter and of the Board’s generous vote, I sought 
out the Rey. James Long, of the Church of England Mission, —a 
man who stands among the very first practical philanthropists in 
India. He-said that there could be no doubt that a voyage to Amer- 
ica and a few years’ stay in the United States would vastly enlarge 
the horizon of a Bengalee, and make him a far more efficient man. 
Still he sided largely with Mr. Pratt, and said that there was not 
a little danger of widening the breach that now yawns between 
the educated and the uneducated classes in this country. . There 
was a chance, he said, that a highly educated planter’s son in the 
Southern States of America might take a deep interest in the re- 
ligious welfare of the negro slaves and their children, but how 
fearful were the odds against it! Everything depends upon the 
man selected for the duty. The Asiaties, as a general rule, 
greatly lack the higher and finer feelings of human nature. A 
well-rooted benevolence and a reliable truthfulness are hard to find 
in Asia. There are individual exceptions, but it needs a rare 
vigilance to detect them. The burden of the testimony of the 
Rev. T’. Sandys, also of the ‘ Church Mission,’ tended to corrobo- 
rate that of Rev. Mr. Long. It appears that the missionaries 
have thus far had very few high-class, or high-caste converts, 
i.e. men of any intellectual vigor. Very few of these have been 
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willing to goto England. And as Bishop’s College was erected 
by the Church to train up native preachers in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, they have not encouraged the idea of their going to England. 
Finally, such as have worked their way to England (as gentleman’s 
servants or otherwise) have seemed to be all the better, and certain- 
ly none the worse for it, — such as Rev. Krishna Mohun Banner- 
gea, the present chaplain of Bishop’s College (who was sent 
home), and a Burmese student, who worked his way, and is now in 
England, of whom, from his college there, the best things are re- 
ported. It occurs to me, that, even should there be little ultimate 
gain (contrary to my belief) from the preaching of our sent-home 
converts, that the experiment is still worthy of us, as servants of 
Jesus Christ. You, at home, will at least have thus gained an 
opportunity to examine closely such specimens of the material on 
which we propose to work, as will be an invaluable aid towards 
a wise outlay of ‘our Lord’s money.’ Though it may be seven 
or eight months before we can show you the men, —‘the brethren 
from Asia,?—I hope, believe, and pray that my life may be 
spared to see them start from this city for you; and then if I can 
take them by the hand on their return with one or more ‘brethren 
from America,’ I shall say, ‘ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation ! ” 

“*T rejoice, and so do we all, as we read together your precious 
words after morning service, in what you say of the American 
Unitarian Association as shooting out its branches, and striking 
deeper root. ‘He that watereth shall be himself watered as a 
garden,’ is the promise of our God and Saviour. Yes, it must 
fulfilled.”’ 

Our next letter from Mr. Dall is dated May 16, 1857, 
and opens with an account of a beautiful act on the part of 
our friends in Calcutta, which shows that their faith is “not 
in word only.” 

‘* Providence has just now opened to us an opportunity to show 
the catholicity of our Christian faith by our works, and. I rejoice 
to say that we have not been disobedient to the heavenly pointing. 
Our little church has just sent 235 rupees to our Trinitarian 
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brethren, the Rangoon Missionaries and their converts; 200 of 
which you will see publicly acknowledged in the ‘ Hurkaru’ 
that comes by this mail. A disastrous fire has just swept off 
three fourths of the city of Rangoon. The American mission 
there has lost its church edifice, its native chapel, the dwellings of 
its converts, and much beside. A few days ago an appeal was out 
in their behalf, and for aid to all the sufferers, Heathen and Chris- 
tian alike. Within the past six months our little flock had 
given 500 rupees to Madras, 100 to Salem, and 100 to Bali; but 
nothing daunted, I opened a. new page in our donation-book, and 
headed it with the following words: ‘ Fire at Rangoon. — The 
American Missionaries heavy sufferers. —The English residents 
of Calcutta are sending them aid. — We will give, in the name of 
the American Unitarian Christians of Calcutta, the following 
SUS hi tas id In less than an hour I returned to my room with 
200 rupees in cash. As the call was pressing, from our houseless 
(Trinitarian) brethren, 2,000 or 3,000 miles to the southeast of 
us, I at once wrote to the Rev. Mr. Cuthbert, of Calcutta, that he 
could take and transmit the money. What has since come in will 
speedily follow the first remittance. I will not say what were the 
surmises of one or two of us about a High-Churchman, like 
Mr. Cuthbert, declining ‘ Unitarian Christian’ aid. What trans- 
pired has given a rebuke to our occasional want of faith in such 
“brethren. It should appear that whatever might be the reception 
_ of ‘Channing’s Works,’ or of any other good Unitarian word, 
a good Unitarian act is not misinterpretable. In reply to my note 
to Mr. Cuthbert, came at once the following receipt : — 

*** Received, with thanks, from the Rev. C. Dall, Company’s 
“Rupees two hundred, being a gift from the American Unitarian 
Christians of Calcutta to their Christian brethren, sufferers by the 
fire at Rangoon. G, G. Curuperr. - 

*** Calcutta, May 11, 1857.? 

“So far, so good. We have shown at least that we can help 
build Trinitarian chapels in Asia, and that, with all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, our ‘ prayers and alms-deeds’ go 


forth. We rejoice in the opportunity. < According to what we 
have,’ we have met it well. 
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** Everything is going forward as usual with our mission. In- 
quirers continue coming in. Two fresh disciples presented them- 
selves this morning, saying that they had been eight years pupils 
of the London Missionary School. They conversed for half an 
hour upon the great central truths of a Unitarian Gospel, and then 
took away Eliot’s Doctrinal Discourses, and one much-read re- 
print of ‘One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for a Unitarian 
Gospel.’ Two other disciples, new-comers also, are now at my 
side, students of the Ooterparah School.. They also take Tracts 
for reading, and a few for distribution to their fellow-students. 
Seven disciples are all that have called to-day, thus far. An in- 
teresting man, Roop Chand, has been repeatedly with-me of 
late, a native Christian, assistant preacher of the Howrah Mission. 
He says he has become fully convinced that the third person of 
the Trinity is simply the Father, and he is now almost as certain 
that Jesus is wholly subject and subordinate to him. To retain 
his place much longer at Howrah, he says, is impossible, though 
he is at his wits’ end to know which way to turn for earthly help. 
He is seemingly a devout and sincere man, upwards of thirty 
years old. Would that we had the means of engaging him at 
once in our service ! 

“ Our earnest seeker, Motee Lall, has just made his escape from 
Bali, after ten weeks’ incarceration under lock and key of his idol- 
atrous friends. He broke out through a window, with the aid of 
an uncle, and came directly to me. He has some property of his 
own, and hopes to rent a tenement for himself and’ his wife and 

._ wife’s mother, who, he says, have determined to follow his for- 
tunes. He went the day before yesterday for his wife, and was 
also to bring 500 rupees with him to deposit in the Savings Bank ; 
but as he did not come to me yesterday, I fear they have again 
imprisoned him. Indeed, the struggles of men for the Gospel, all 
around me, frequently bring to mind its early ‘bonds.’ 

‘¢ J had a very curious conversation, a few mornings since, with 
the old Calcutta Rajah Radakant Deb, of whom Bishop Heber 
speaks in his journal. He has a splendid establishment, Cam- 
pagna Palace, &c., near the heart of the native town. He is 
usually reputed one of the finest living specimens of a sincere, 


oe 
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highly educated idolater ; and I went expecting to find him a very 
eloquent pleader for the worship of stocks and stones. In this I 
was disappointed. He began the conversation with a hearty as- 
severation of the existence of only one God. I asked what name 
he would apply to the only God, and was not a little pleased to 
hear him say that his name was not ‘ Brhum,’ the abyss of being, 
out of whom come Bramha, Vishnu, and Shiva, (Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer,) the Hindoo Trinity. ‘ No,’ he said, 
‘his name was Porom-EKeshwar,’ (the Most High,) which I recog- 
nized at once as the Bengalee name for God, which the missiona- 
ries of all sects of Christians unite in according to Jehovah, the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. So far I had reason 
to be well pleased with the Rajah’s faith, and almost began to 
hope that the reading of Christian books had taken effect upon 
him as he approached the close of a long life. It was near sun- 
rise, and as we rested on the balustrade of his palace verandah 
and surveyed the beauty on every hand, I asked the old man what 
temple that was on the other side of the pond. Had he erected 
that to Porom-Eeshwar? ‘ No, no, that was to Krishna.’ ‘ And 
who is Krishna?’ said I. ‘One of the sixteen chief incarna- 
tions,’ he replied. ‘ What attribute of Porom-Eeshwar does 
Krishna embody?’ I asked. He replied, ‘O that is the Vedan- 
tist system, that looks for special truths in special deities. There 
is no need of that, since everything is God, one thing as much as 
another.’ The Rajah soon fell into the grossest pantheism, saying, 
‘I am God, you are God, this pillar is God, that stone is God. Let 
a man worship what he will, he cannot help worshipping God all 
_the same.’ 


**] may hope to finish my account of this conversation on 
idolatry in another letter.”’ . 


A letter dated June 4, 1857, besides several pleasant — 
personal allusions, contains much information in regard to 
the state of things in India which. led to the late revolt in 
that country. Regarded in connection with the events that 


are now there transpiring, this letter will justly be regarded 
as of deep and painful interest. 
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** We were gladdened yesterday by the arrival of your gift of 
books by the ‘ Art Union.’ Five copies of that admirable collec- 
tion of living Essays, by Dr. Noyes, had reached us two months 
previous by the ‘ William Wirt,’ but they are all wanted. The 
latter five copies, with a volume of Dr. Lamson’s Sermons, 
— for which I shall write him my thanks, —made up one half 
the bundle ; of which the other half contained twenty copies of the 
American Unitarian Association Quarterly, for October and Janu- 
ary last; also four copies of ‘The Homeward Path,’ and four 
of ‘ Light Dawning,’ the gift of our friend, Mr. Fearing ; also 
six other books for our Sunday-school boys, the gift of Miss 
Charlotte M. Haven, of Portsmouth, accompanied by a brief let- 
ter, giving us a peep into what I must continue to call Deacon 
Foster’s Sunday School; that model spiritual beehive, which still 
seems to flow richly, as of old, with milk and honey. What 
would we not give if they would only hold one of their teachers’ 
meetings in Calcutta, and bring their pastor, their ever-toiling Dr. 
Peabody, to administer the Lord’s Supper to us all before he and 
his flock should return to the brighter side of the earth! Twelve 
copies of ‘Little Songs,’ by Mrs. Follen, very: prettily bound, 
will set not a few Bengalee boys, and, I hope, one or two Ben- 
galee girls, a singing and smiling, as they, poor things, are not 
wont to sing and smile. By the way, there is music in Hindoo 
souls, and I find that in all the Mission schools they readily learn 
to make music in the Western way. Old Coronation, ‘ All 
hail the great Immanuel’s name,’ is to be sung throughout 
Bengal some day, and I trust there are some already born who 
shall hear it. One of the fierce death-throes of Hindooism is just 
now spreading no little consternation throughout British India. 
The cry is that the English government are taking measures to 
destroy the anti-Christian and anti-human institution of Caste. 
A gentleman of forty years’ Indian experience, with whom I now 
make my home, Mr. Samuel Smith (our senior elder), informs me 
that while there are at present in India, including the three Presi- 
dencies, only about 25,000 European soldiers (‘ Queen’s’ and 
‘Company’s’ troops), England has trained and armed for war’s 
bloody work from 150,000 to 200,000 natives of this country. All 
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these are under regimental drill with natives for their under officers, 
and armed to the teeth with English guns, bayonets, swords, and 
pistols. Were it not that there is no love between man and man, 
or at least nothing whatever of Christian brotherhood and Christian 
faith, you see how impossible it would be to trust this immense force, 
so armed and taught to kill, with the protection of all the great in- 
terests — that have sometimes been oppressions — of their conquer- 
ors. You will hardly believe that, of these 150,000 or 200,000 native 
troops, about one third are Brahmins of the priestly caste, though 
“of course not priests. For soldiers’ pay India holds India down, 
for the will of Britain —happily a will well bent — to work its 
supreme pleasure. Once in a while, however, the ery that stirred 
the brave old Greeks to assert themselves against their conquerors, 
stirs the cowed and boyish heart of the Hindoo. Once in a while 
it is as when Rienzi shouted, ‘ Rouse ye, Romans! Rouse ye, 
slaves!’ or as when Isaiah’s voice proclaimed, ‘ Your land, 
strangers devour it in your presence and it is desolate, as over- 
thrown by strangers!’ Such a call to arms has rung through all 
Northern India during the last two months. ‘The ill-fated city of 
Delhi has been taken by the natives, and the few Europeans that 
they could lay hands on—men, women, and children, mis- 
sionaries and army-officers, with their wives and daughters —all, 
all have been miserably murdered. Last night’s mail brought us 
the first news of bloody retribution. Hindoos are being blown 
from the mouths of British cannon by the ‘ bully boys’ of Eng- 
land, and it is probable that of the fair city of Delhi— once the 
proud imperial city of the Great Mogul — not one stone is to be 
left upon another. A single shaft of stone is to mark the place 
where Delhi stood. Such is the fierce call of Englishmen in In- 
dia, and ‘ The Friend of India’ (newspaper) is sounding out that 
call to the echo. The panic has extended to Calcutta. Almost 
every citizen, white-faced and Eurasian, and even all the natives 
in government employ, have had organization meetings and ten- 
dered their services as men ready to fight for England. Some of 
our Boston merchants have pointed me to the loaded revolver by 
the side of the inkstand at office, and told me of what, in my locality, 
I have not yet heard, — the ery of special patrols, ‘ Such o’clock at 
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night and all’s well!’ breaking in upon every half-hour’s rest. 
Many have laughed at the panic as uncalled for, while not a few 
still keep their powder dry. Full accounts of all this ‘ Sepoy 
mutiny,’ or ‘ Sepoy rebellion,’ have doubtless reached you. And 
I have only spoken of it to call attention to the fact, that, when 
this native rising is wholly subdued, as it must be in a few weeks, 
the institution of caste will no longer be treated gingerly and 
timidly,—or with that gentleness which has been accorded it 
hitherto. Caste will soon receive its death-stab, — and the sooner 
the better! God hasten the day! 

£*T find I have been led far from the point I had in hand, name- 
ly, the ‘ Little Songs’ of Mrs. Follen, and the resounding of old 
‘Coronation’ from Cape Comorin to Cashmere. That it has got 
to be sung here, no man of the least pretensions to that wisdom 
which is the gift of prophecy can doubt. I must not omit to 
thank you for the other contents of my last bundle, namely, twelve 
copies of your neat republication of our Second Half-yearly Re- 
port. We are much pleased with it, and thank you for what you 
have thus done for our cause, from the bottom of our hearts. ‘The 
twelve copies of the Rev. G. EH. Ellis’s Sunday-School Address at 
Salem are also welcome. We have only now to ask for ten or a 
dozen sets of Channing’s Works, for which there would be an al- 
most immediate sale. More than half of them having been spoken 
for at five rupees, or, if we could afford it, four rupees (two 
dollars), a set. Send with them, if you please, adozen or so of the 
Year-Book, or Unitarian Almanac, as the presence of a copy of 
it in each family of our little congregation does a good deal to- 
wards helping us to feel that we are not alone on the earth. The 
gentleman in Boston who lately sent me fifty copies of Horace 
Mann’s Antioch Inaugural, and fifty copies of Father Pierce’s 
‘ Education and Crime’ Essay, ought to know that they have been 
taken up with great avidity, and are silently at work helping the 
progressive party in the native community about us to know how 
much of truth or error there may be in their favorite motto, ‘ Edu- 
cation is Salvation.’ 

‘¢T had much more to say, but must crowd it into a few lines. 
Takoor Das Roy is stanch to his first resolve, and, so far from 
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shrinking, asks, as you see in his note which I enclose, how he is 
to start for America as to outfit, &c., and on what day. Two or 
three others who long to go with him have aged parents who de-_ 
pend on them, or some such difficulty that is hard to solve. Iam 
studying the Bhagavat Geeta, that beautiful philosophical poem, 
and ‘ solemn discussion on the nature of the Godhead and the 
destiny of man,’—the~ grandest exposition of the pantheism of, 
the Hindoos,—aided by an English translation of its Sanscrit 
original, and guided by the gentle old idolater, Rajah Radakant 
‘Deb. Two pamphlets (Reports), just published by the Managers 
of the Metropolitan College and those of the Ionye (Ion-ni) Train- 
ing-School, have been sent me, in which Educational Addresses of 
mine, I am glad to see, are printed and widely circulated, wholly 
at the expense of gentlemen who are ‘heathen’ by their own 
claiming,.— i. e. Hindoos who are ready for some Christian truth. 
I thank you for the Diploma — shall I call it ?— that proves me to 
be a life-member of the American Unitarian Association. I need 
not say that I value it highly. Our loved pupil, Kadar Nath Sen, 


has come back to our Sunday School after long illness. God be 
with you all. 


«°P.S. I extract the following from ‘ The Friend of India,’ 
of May 21, 1857, a weekly newspaper, printed near Calcutta, and 


known and valued the world over, and very strongly devoted to 
English interests. 


‘«¢ An innumerable multitude of persons, many of them able, 
and most of them honest, have written in praise of the East India 
Company’s revenue system in Madras.’ (Let us look at the 
facts as expository of one of the greatest social questions of India, 
the ‘question of popular development and self-reliance.) ‘In the 
last Report of the Madras Government the inhabitants are set down 
as amounting to upwards of twenty-three millions; three fourths 
of whom are engaged in agricultural pursuits. At the usual rate 
of five persons to a family, this gives say three and a quarter mil- 
lions of able-bodied ryots; and since the peasant’s wife works as 
hard as her husband, and the children are put to labor as soon as 
they can crawl, we shall be far within the mark when we assume 
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that the work of two laborers is done by each family of five per- 
sons. We have, then, six and a half millions of workers diligently 
toiling on the land, and more than ten millions depending for food 
upon their exertions. 

“* « Now, what do they earn, from January to December? Never_ 
was problem more easily solved, and never before did the result of 
a few simple figures so put to shame the working of a Christian 


“government. The official estimate of Land Revenue for 1856-7 


gave a total under three and a half millions sterling; and we 
have to find out what proportion of the gross produce of the land 
is represented in that sum. 

**¢ Colonel Baird Smith says that in Tanjore, the most favored 
district in the Presidency, the government share is two fifths of the 
gross produce. We doubt if in any part of Madras the amount 
actually taken by servants of the state is less than one half; and 
we know from personal investigation that, over the greater portion 
of the country, the tax swallows up two thirds. But let us take 
Tanjore as the standard by which the impost is assessed, and the 
entire value of the cultivation is shown to be eight and three quar- 
ter millions (of pounds). If no portion of the above sum were 
taken by government; if the crops grew spontaneously, and the 
reaping were done by fairies; the sum to be divided amongst the 
people would not amount, for each household, to two rupees eight 
annas ($1.25). 

‘¢ ¢ But inasmuch as the government, in their mildest mood, take 
two fifths, and the cost of cultivation, excluding labor, cannot be 
set down at less than one fifth, we have for distribution amongst 
the people as many pounds sterling as there are heads of families, 
or half that sum as the annual wages of each laborer! Did the 
bitterest denunciation of the Company’s rule ever reach the accus- 
ing height of those simple facts? ‘Think of it, conquering coun- 
trymen of ours! Five pence a week for the joint labor of man, 
wife, and children! Though that would be two shillings and a 
penny in the currency of London and Liverpool, where money is 
said to be worth only a fifth of what it will buy in ee — in the 
shape, however, of food and.shelter only. 

<¢¢Tn view of such facts, our friends at home may form a lively 
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idea of what the seventeen millions have to spare for food, educa- 
tion, pastime, and religious observances, when they can afford to 
lay out on their wardrobes just sixpence a year! 

‘<¢ Of upwards of ninety millions of culturable acres in Madras, 
not above twenty per cent of the whole area is cultivated. Indigo, 
sugar, cotton, oil-seeds, and coffee grow in perfection. Excellent 
raw sugar can be laid down at the seaboard at nine rupees six an- 
nas per hundred ($4.75). Cotton gives a capital return when 
the grower obtains two pence a pound for it. As much as forty 
thousand maunds (maund — 82 pounds) of indigo have been 
shipped in a single year; and to the production of oils there 
is literally no limit. And for every ounce of produce there are 
eager buyers and if the yield were increased twenty times over, 
no portion of it would be left on hand. Yet this is the land of 
which the richest tracts lie waste. Emigration absorbs more than . 
the annual increase of the population. The labor that might find 
such profitable returns at home is drafted off to a dozen ready mar- 
kets. The man who should raise sugar on his own lot of ground 
is too glad to hire himself out to the planter in Mauritius. 
Wealth, education, Christianity, lie at his feet; yet he is obliged 
to expatriate himself to procure the means of existence. The 
Madras system is fatal alike to all the producing classes, — to Eu- 
ropean enterprise as well as native development.’ 


** These facts will, in part, account for the slowness of missionary 
progress, — especially out of the larger towns and cities. What 
avails it to ‘tell the story of the cross’ to brutish human cattle, 
naked and starving ? 

“¢'You will not wonder now, that torture, most horrible and ob- 
scene, is used for exaction of revenue by the (native) collectors of 
it for the’ English government. So that Parliament stands aghast 
at it. : 

‘A Bengal indigo-planter, a man of benevolence and integrity, 
assures me that, like the slave-whip, the ryot-whip is found indis- 
pensable to the cultivation of the great staples, indigo, &c., in 
the north as in the south.” 
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Mr. Dall’s last letter is dated June 17, 1857. That was 
the time when, as was supposed here, nearly all India was 
resounding with the din of revolt and war. Our corre- 
spondent, in this scholarly and quiet letter, gives an account 
of his studies in the languages of the East. 


‘¢ Though it is two years to-day since I first saw land in Asia, 
I am hardly yet beginning to see or to realize the greatness of the 
work that God has here given us to do. Were it not that the 
elements of human life and speculation are the same everywhere, 
and run pretty much the same round, in the Greek mind as in the 
Scandinavian, and in the Scandinavian as in the Asiatic, one 
would despair of ever comprehending his task, as a deliverer of 
men, in this part of the world: ‘to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to the Living God.’ You 
must understand the language of a stranger before you can teach 
him your own, and know the mental condition of men before you 
can move them towards a higher wisdom. Though I would will- 
ingly devote to the study of the Oriental languages five or six 
hours, instead of one hour, a day, the press of correspondence, and 
of reading and printing, and of other engagements, makes it 
impossible. In my (fragmentary) reading of Hindoo scripture, I 
am as yet dependent upon English translations made by such men 
as Sir William Jones, H. T. Colebrooke, Charles Wilkins, and — 
Rammohun Roy. I often long to send you and our friends brief 
selections and extracts, by which you may judge, at first hand, of 
the sources of mischief which have misled and ruined this people. 
But I fall every now and then upon some statement that casts a 
néw light over all my previous impressions, so that I wholly re- 
frain, for the present, from the fear that what I might give you 
would afterwards prove to be quite one-sided, and so untrue. 
You are aware that the records of Hindoo philosophy — the pur- 
est portions of which occasionally remind one of the Book of Job 
— have been handed down, unaltered, from an age long before that 
of Alexander the Great. ‘ Since the time of Sir William Jones, 
the recesses of this venerable literature have been more and more 
thrown open, till at length we have acquired a complete general 
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knowledge of its character and value.’ ‘ Still, very much remains 
to be done; and the field of investigation is so vast, that it cannot 
be accurately surveyed and delineated, except by the combined 
exertions of many scholars and philosophers.’ ‘For three thou- 
sand years the mind of India, prolific as her own all-productive 
soil, has been pouring itself forth in the effusions of devotion, or 
in speculations upon the Divine nature and the origin of the uni- 
verse.’ ‘Metaphysics, physics, logic, rhetoric, grammar, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, poetry, and mythology have employed the 
pens of almost countless writers, until Sanscrit literature has as- 
sumed a formidable shape and magnitude.’ He must be a bold 
man, and as foolish as daring, who should cry out against what he 
does not understand, and condemn it all as folly. We know that 
St. Paul pursued quite a different course. He delighted to draw 
out whatever of truth God had given to heathen poets, and make 
it a stepping-stone to the truth as it is in Jesus. It is largely on 
account of their refusing to lay such stones of help for the nar- 
rowly-keen and ‘ philosophic ? Hindoos, that the Trinitarian mis- 
sionaries have induced so few, so very few, thinking and influential 
men to ‘pass over Jordan’ into the honey-gardens and wheat- 
fields of the Gospel. 

‘‘T wish I could report a progress more rapid and satisfactory 
in my mastery of the contents of the Mahabharat, the Remayuna, 
“and the Vaidant; i.e. the d¢wo greater religious poems of the 
Hindoos, and the third the distillation of the Veds, the Hindoo 
‘Deuteronomy.’ Give me time, and I will master them; for I 
have begun the study of Sanscrit, and doubt if I shall find it very 
difficult, — especially as I am aided by my tolerably fluent reading 
of Bengalee, on the one hand, and by my old twelve years’ drill in 
Greek and Latin, five at the Boston Latin School and seven at 
Cambridge. 

‘Tf Tam to be permitted to labor for successive years in India, 
I must be a constant and tireless reader and student of Asiatic life 
and thought, the difficulty of mastering which may partly be con- 
ceived by imagining a Chinese or a Persian student to be taken 
up and dropped somewhere in mid-Europe, with the task before 
him of learning German, English, French, Russian, Greek, Ital- 
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ian, Spanish, &c., and of learning the Greek, English, German, 
Russian, and Turkish alphabetical ciphers, before he is able to take 
a single forward step towards reading or conversing in those 
tongues. Again, the Asiatic alphabets are far more elaborate ; 
and while we are content with twenty-six letters, the Tamil 
(as a specimen) has one hundred and sixty-four. No wonder 
that Indian children in the Patshallas (village schools) spend 
years on the alphabet, and carry their school education but little 
further. 

po observe in one of the Christian Registers, sent me by my 
father, that I am by some believed to be pretty hard at work. I 
am so; and have tried to be so, from the hour when he taught me 
to lisp the motto, ‘ Constant employment is constant enjoyment.’ 
Living at the Mission-Room, and with no distracting cares what- 
ever, I have nothing but my Gospel work to do; and, while mo- 
tives for exertion surround me, in the providence of God such as 
are granted to but few, I should be wickedly ungrateful, and one 
of the saddest instead of being one.of the happiest of men, did I 
not fulfit the command, ‘Think on these things, give thyself 
wholly to them.’ on 

‘«T am very anxious to guard you and our friends against being 
deceived by appearances, and misled by any words of mine, or of 
others whose letters 1 am sending you from mail to mail. You 
are in no danger of making too large a discount for the —not de-" © 
ceitfulness, I think, but the — hyper-expressiveness of Asiatic 
feeling ; and of that enthusiasm which kindles up bravely, but 
soon dulls down again and dies, unless watched and fed bya 
Western will,—a thing which is not yet developed in man in 
Asia. You know that from the first my plan has been to have no 
plan except that of Providential suggestion. This has resulted 
in the opening up of mines of spiritual opportunity, more than - 
can be wrought by the workmen now in the Calcutta Unitarian 
field. As one after another of these has poured its treasures in 
our path, I have joyfully announced the fact, and petitioned for 
help to gather them for our Master. I should imagine, from one 
article that I read not long since in the Register, that some of our 
friends suppose all these mines to be ‘in full blast,’ which cer- 
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tainly is not the case ; because the working of them all, with our 
present missionary staff, is morally impossible. I trust our Half- 
yearly Reports will always tell you precisely what we are doing. 
What more an Infinite and Almighty Love is doing by such feeble 
agencies as ours, we must of course leave you to judge. You are 
quite as able as we are, to say ‘ whereunto this thing may grow.’ 

‘« The correspondence of the mission has not diminished, but is 
rather extending itself more widely. I shall, as usual, enclose 
you one or more specimens of it, received to-day, or else within a 
day or two past. Our mission is, without doubt, gaining upon the 
affections of many natives of India, who either are leaders of 
Hindoo society or are likely to be so in afew years. Our, or I 
may say, your books are going everywhere, and seem to be much 
in demand and to be eagerly read and purchased. An utterly self- 
ish application of wealth has been the Asiatic rule so long, that a 
small gift of money from a Hindoo, where he is not sure of gaining 
any praise by it, deserves to be estimated very highly. Did the rich 
nabobs of India, or her rajahs, glory in doing good, orif they 
knew the joy of disinterested benevolence, idolatry, with its abom- 
inations, would speedily hide its head, —for it can only exist in 
the midst of the grossest popular ignorance; then the supersti- 
tions of Brahminism would be at an end, and our mission, having 
set up Christ’s kingdom, would be at an end. So do not let any of 
our friends anticipate much from native contributions of money 
for some years yet, unless it be in the way of purchasing books, 
There are unequivocal signs of the opening of a wide demand for 
Unitarian books in the English tongue. Eve many years, we shall 
sell as many copies of Channing’s works in India as in any por- 
tion of the world out of New England; i. e. if we vigorously 
prosecute the work that God has given us to do. 

‘ Thave only left myself room to say, in closing, that another 
good man, a native Christian preacher, Roop Chand, late assist- 
ant minister of the Howrah Mission, has just taken up his old 
connections and come over to us. I want to build a mat chapel for 
him. It would cost about fifty dollars ; no more. He will proba- 
bly preach in our Mission-Room soon, and I hope he will write as 
good sermons as Chundy Churn Singha, who has twice preached 
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for me, to the great satisfaction of his hearers. Our work, in all 
directions, seems in healthful progress. I am trying the experi- 
ment of organizing Publishing Auxiliaries to our parent Society 
on the ‘ penny-a-month’ plan, and I think two or three of them 
will come to something. It is a good profession of faith, if no 
more.”’ 


Since we had prepared the above for the press, we have 
received another letter from Mr. Dall, dated Calcutta, July 
4, 1857 ; and as it gives the most recent information of the 
direful events now taking place in India, we cannot with- 
hold it from. our readers. 


‘* One single subject now engrosses the minds of all the popula- 
tion of India, both native and foreign ; and that is the wide-spread 
mutiny of the troops (Sepoys, Hindoos, and Mahometans), relied 
on by the British government to hold this country in subjection. 
‘The wily and more able Mahometan knows too well how to make 
the childish Hindoo his tool and. cat’s-paw. The religion of the 
Mahometan, as you are aware, is a religion of the sword. In our 
part of the world it is hard to realize what that means, but here in 
Asia we are compelled to understand it. The religious cry of 
The sword of Mahomet and the Koran! Slay and spare no infidel, 
man, woman, or child! is now ringing frightfully through the 
length and breadth of British India. It broke out first within ten 
miles of Calcutta, at Barrackpore. Presently the awful echo re- 
sounded in Delhi (the head city of the old Mahometan kings), 
where they murdered all they could find, and then it was heard in 
the lately annexed kingdom of Oude, then in the Punjaub, and 
now Bengal, Madras, Bombay, in all their principal cities, are 
either dripping with the white man’s blood, or 


‘Whispering with white lips, 
The foe, — they come! they come!’ 


‘¢ Where it will end, no man knows, nor can any say that we have 
yet seen the beginning of the end. Nearly every citizen of Cal- 
cutta is out on drill from morning to morning, and on patrol night 
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after night. The male members of my little flock are all soldiers, 
and the common topic— even as we tarry to talk together after 
service on Sundays— is of what is best to be done in case of 
attack by an armed Mahometan mob. You need have no fear 
of our being murdered in Calcutta. All the English troops that 
were destined to China are now in the Bay of Bengal, or on their 
way up the Hooghly; and Lord Elgin, whom I not very long 
since saw and conversed with in the capital city of Canada West, 
T may now meet any day in the streets of Calcutta. 

‘¢ All those who have friends in the interior cities of Hindostan 
will now read every newspaper that reaches them from this quar- 
ter of the world with deep anxiety.- The telegraphic wires, of 
course, are broken down, and all the usual methods of obtaining 
information are cut off. 200,000 native troops, fully armed and 
equipped by the English government, and put in charge of mag- 
azines of ammunition and treasuries of money throughout the 
entire country, are now, more than one fourth of them, in open 
rebellion, led on by the disciples of Allah and Mahomet to plun- 
der and destroy. Where they happen to have been victorious, 
they have sacked not only the English treasure-vaults, banks, &e., 
but ‘ tooted’ also the harmless native population. After destroy- 
ing the villages and towns of their own countrymen, they have 
then fallen to hacking one another to pieces. At the beginning 
of the outbreak, I hoped that something like patriotism was the 
cause of their rising, but I have learned to believe that only Chris- 
tian nations are capable of patriotism. Missionary schools have 
closed their doors everywhere with dismay, nor have all been so 
fortunate as to escape massacre and death. Missionary opera- 
tions, except in Calcutta, have for the most part come to a stand- 
still ; and even in this city several schools have been closed under 
the effect of the general panic. As the calm surely follows the 
storm, the subsidence of these commotions will be followed by a 
rich missionary harvest. 

**My own work, except as we are connected with the interior 
of the country, goes on about as usual. No day passes without 
bringing me from two or three to seven or eight inquirers after 
religious truth. Yesterday, Sunday, I had not Jess than eight — 
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hours of direct preaching, instruction, and conversation, with, as 
usual, two or three new men among my hearers. I pay for it the 
penalty of a headache to-day, which, with me, is a very uncom- 
mon thing. I find that I am writing you at greater length than I 
intended ; for I only took up a pen to record a single fact, illustra- 
tive of the present bad state of our friends in the interior of this 
country. —I have now lying on my table a package of books 
directed to Mr. George Edward Ives, of Futtyghur. Twice I 
have sent it to the Book Post, and twice they have sent it back to 
me (at a fortnight’s interval), saying, ‘ We have no communica- 
tion with Futtyghur.’? You may remember Mr. Ives as an old 
English resident of India, who took my last copy of Channing’s 
Works, with the express intention of using them for the instruc- 
tion of the natives of Futtyghur, among whom he has long re- 
sided. Now listen to his fate, for there is little room to doubt 
that he was one of the party spoken of in the following para- 
graph, which I take from this morning’s ‘ Englishman’: ‘A 
correspondent writes, dating from Allahabad, where he says 
the destruction of life has been severe, — the deaths by cholera, 
of those who crowded into the fort for refuge, has been some- 
thing awful; and the ruin of railway works, and of all property 
that could be burned and razed, is complete; and where the church 
is fast filling up with European soldiery who are arriving from 
Calcutta by river steamers, for their relief and for the punishment 
of their enemies. This correspondent says: ‘Did you get the 
report of the Futtyghur fugitives! They were treated with un- 
paralleled atrocity. A hundred and thirty-two Europeans, 
men, women, and children, in fifty boats, left Futtyghur for 
this city. The party included all the non-military residents. of the 
place. On their arrival at Bhitoor, the Nana Sahib fired on them 
with the artillery which the government had allowed him to keep. 
One round-shot struck poor Mrs. B, and killed her on the spot. 
The boats were then boarded, and the inmates landed, and all were 
dragged to the parade-ground at Cawnpore. There they were 
first fired at with matchlocks, and then literally hacked to pieces 
with tulwars (scymitars). Report says that not one escaped.’ 
I shall be overjoyed to hear that our co-laborer, Mr. Ives, has es- 
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caped with his life, but it is hardly possible. A terrible retribution 
awaits the poor, misguided wretches who are committing these 
murders, —a majority of whom are Hindoos, and, I believe, Brah- 
mins; who perhaps are made to think that they are fighting for 
the institutions of their fathers; and who, mixing the fiercest pas- 
sions with that vague shadow of truth, strike for their idols 
‘ even as they are led.’”’ 


«“P.S. July 4th, 1857.—I have barely time to add a few 
words by the outgoing mail. On Wednesday last I went to Se- 
rampore. It was the great festival of Juggernauth ; or rather the 
last of the nine days of that festival of ‘the Lord of the World.’ 
The celebration of it is conducted with more splendor and with 
greater crowds at Serampore than at any other point in India, ex- 
cept Cuttack, on the coast, half-way between this and Madras; 
where many pilgrims, some say hundreds, perish every year from 
the insufficiency of food, &c. provided for their brief stay in that 
region. I could not forego the opportunity, to be had by a brief 
journey of twenty miles, of seeing the multitudes crowding about 
the car of so renowned an idol. The rain fell steadily all the 
morning, but the half-naked thousands of men and women (about 
one third were women) seemed rather to enjoy the bath. Before 
reaching the car, or rather the cars, for there were two, the whole 
scene reminded one more of Donnybrook Fair than of any relig- 
ious occasion. ‘The streets were lined with booths, in which 
every sort of native manufacture was exposed for sale; clothing 
of every kind, cutlery, cooking utensils, baskets, toys, &c., &e.; 
and among the Jatter abounded the three rude statuettes or idols of 
painted clay, previously burned, representing the three chief ta- 
koors or robed idols that were to grace the upper part of the ‘ Rutt’ 
or car at the proper hour. These three were the hideous, flat- 
faced monstrosity of Juggernauth himself, which is placed on the 
right of the upper terrace of the car ;. its yellow-skinned fac-simile, 
entitled ‘ Bolaram,’ the brother of Juggernauth, which is placed 
on the left; and a smaller yellow beauty named ‘ Shebadra,’ the 
sister of Juggernauth, which holds the middle place. The idea 
seems to be that, on the first day of the feast, Juggernauth goes a 
wooing, leaving his wife at home. At this time the car is dragged 
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from the door of the proper ‘ Mondeer’ or temple, the common 
home of the Deity, to another temple at no great distance from 
it, — possibly half a mile. Then, after some period of unlawful 
pleasure, Juggernauth’s wife goes forth to seek her lord, carrying 
mustard-seed to burn as a filter, the smoke of which is a certain 
charm and unfailing spell in the recapturing of his affections. The 
priests go through with all this process of magic and bewitchment ; 
and the people watch for the result as do the Roman Catholic 
multitudes for the weeping of the statue of the Virgin, or for the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. At times the Brah- 
mins close the doors of the temple, and give out that the god is 
eating, &c., and the wretched worshippers would take the life of 
him who should attempt to open the doors and show them just 
what was going on within. Songs celebrating the libidinous joys 
of the gods, some of which were partly interpreted to me on: the 
spot, were vociferously sung by choirs of men, playing on viols, 
cithars, and flutes, at intervals along the crowded highways. I 
could tell you much more of this, but I forbear. Truly one must 
stand in the midst of such a scene, to believe that anything called 
‘religious’ could sink so low. ‘ Pollutions of idols’ they are in- 
deed. God hasten the day of their downfall, and the incoming 
to these poor souls! 

‘The car itself, which did not move till about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, I minutely examined with painful interest. It 
was about eighteen feet square and twenty high, with four bris- 
tling towers on what I may call its first terrace, and four, nearer 
together, on its second story, and one overtopping all, in the centre. 
Tt was all alive with flags, long-streaming and doublg-tongued. 
Nearly the whole of that part which touched the ground was made 
of wheels five or six feet in diameter, and of solid wood. Of these 
wheels I counted about twenty-five, and there was just room 
enough between them for the heavy timbers in which all their 
(iron) axles were set. It might well take a thousand men to drag 
such a clumsy structure along a common country road. No cattle 
are yoked to it. The men take the inner cables and the women 
tug at the outer ones.. The corner posts of the car are elaborately 
carved with inter-wreathed bodies of men and women representing 
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the exploits, amours, &c. of the gods; and the painted sides of the 
car are intended to ‘ speak to eyes’ after the manner of the stained 
glass windows of old cathedrals. Would that they told as pure a 
story of martyrdom and genuine self-devotion to God and to man’s 
redemption! It would take pages to detail to you the interpreta- 
tion of these black and green and yellow-faced mythologic figures ; 
and the story would disgust all decent readers. You will find it 
all in ‘Ward on the Hindoos.’—I find my time is up. God 
help us to work bravely for India! ” 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


May 29, 1857.— Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, 
Rogers, Bellows, Palfrey, Alger, Fearing, and the Secre- 
tary. 

A letter was read from Rev. Edward E. Hale, declining 
the appointment as a member of this Board. It was voted 
to proceed to fill the vacancy; and E. P. Whipple, Esq. 
was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Alger made a report in regard to his visit to the 
Western Conference of Churches, and laid before the Board 
some gratifying statistics, showing the progress of Liberal 
Christiapity at the West. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed, the 
Secretary being ex officio member of each : — 

On Missions. Messrs. Lothrop, Fearing, Palfrey, and 
Whipple. 


On Publications. Messrs. Hall, Hedge, Alger, Bellows, 
Hosmer, and Eliot. ¥ © 


On General Business. Messrs. Fairbanks, Clark, and 
Rogers. 
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On the Home Mission. Messrs. Fearing, Bellows, Lo- 
throp, and Rogers. 

A letter was read inviting the attendance of delegates, 
appointed by this Board, at the annual meeting of the 
friends of Antioch College, in Yellow Springs, June 30th. 
It was voted that Rev. Dr. Gannett and Hon. Albert Fear- 
ing be requested to represent this Board on that occasion. 

The subject of making an appeal to our churches in be- 
half of our brethren in Transylvania was referred to the 
Committee on Missions, with full power. 


July 13, 1857.— At the usual monthly meeting of the 
Executive Committee there were present Messrs. Lothrop, 
Fairbanks, Hale, Rogers, Whipple, Fearing, Hedge, Alger, 
and the Secretary. 

A copy of a memorandum of agreement for the sale of 
books between Rey. Dr. Beard of Manchester, England, on 
the one part, and the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, on the other part, was presented to 
the Board, and approved; and the Secretary was author- 
ized to sign the same. 

Letters from Rev. E. Nute and E. B. Whitman, Esq., on 
the subject of a transfer of the Unitarian Church in Law- 
rence, Kansas, to the Unitarian Society in that city, were 
read, and the subject was referred to the Committee on 
General Business, with full power. 2 

Rev. Dr. Gannett appeared before the Committee, and 
gaye an interesting and instructive report of his recent visit, 
as a delegate of this Association, to Antioch College. It 
was voted that the thanks of the Association be presented to 
Dr. Gannett for the valuable service he has rendered. Dr. 
Gannett has added to the favor thus conferred, by writing 
out the material facts of his report, in a letter which will be 
found in another place in this Journal. 
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It was voted that the District Agents of last year be re- 
appointed for this year, substituting the names of Rev. Mr. 
Tebbets of Medford in place of Rev. Mr. Staples of Lex- 
ington, and Rev. A. P. Putnam of Roxbury in place of 
Rev. N. Hall of Dorchester. 


August 10, 1857.— Present, Messrs. Hall, Fairbanks, 
Clark, Alger, Fearing, and the Secretary. 

A proposal from the Sunday-School Society, that we 
should publish primary Sunday-school cards, was referred 
to the Secretary, with full power. 

It was voted to give copies of our publications to the 
Young Men’s Christian Unions, in Providence, Rhode Island, 
and in Troy, New York, and also a portion of them to Rey. 
Mr. Willis of Nashua, New Hampshire, for the use named 
in his letter of application. 

Proposals from Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co., relating 
to the sale of stereotype plates, were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Publications. 

Much of the time of this meeting was occupied in consid- 
ering the claims of feeble societies, applicants for aid; and 
appropriations to several of them were made. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS.. 


Bacon's Essays ; with Annotations by Ricuarp Wuatety, D. wre 
Archbishop of Dublin. From the Second London Edition, 
revised. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 1857. 


Fottowine each of the well-known Essays of Lord Bacon are 
annotations, containing four or five pages to each page of text. 
They are made up of such observations as had occurred to the 
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distinguished prelate from time to time, to which are added occa- 
sional illustrative quotations from his numerous published works. 
These notes were put together by a friend, who has added, in foot- 
notes, explanations of obsolete words and phrases. Occasionally 
these last seem unnecessarily minute and repetitious; but they 
constitute an instructive study of the changes through which our 
language has passed. We are also bound to add, that some of the 
annotations do not indicate the best judgment or taste. But, taken 
as a whole, they add much to the interest of these far-famed Es- 
says. ew modern writers have the shrewd practical knowledge 
of life possessed by Bishop Whately, and his power of illustrating 
an abstruse point by a homely comparison has not been excelled 
since the days of Franklin. Of the religious spirit of these an- 
notations, the reader may judge by the seventh article in this 
Journal, which is taken from the work here noticed. It is a long 
time since we took up a more edifying book. 


Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late 
Rey. Freperick W. Rozertson, M.A. From the Third Lon- 
don Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 


Turse Sermons are not printed as they were written before de- 
livery, nor are they notes taken at the time of delivery: they are 
‘* recollections ’’ of sermens, sometimes dictated by the preacher 
himself, and sometimes written out by his own hand. They are 
published without corrections or additions. The fact explains a 
certain abruptness of style, and also an occasional fragmentary — 
discussion. They have attracted much attention in various quar- 
ters for their freshness and independence of thought. The 
preacher evidently cared little for old forms of belief and the 
dull routine of homiletic subjects, but poured out the honest 
convictions of a strong and well-furnished mind. These are ser- 
mons that one can read, not only with profit, but with pleasure. 
Their leading doctrinal bearings are in harmony with the liberal 
thought of our age. The sermon on “ Vicarious Sacrifice ’’ ex- 
plains that doctrine in a form to which no Unitarian can object. 
Of the popular representations on this subject it expressly says, 
‘‘ From a view so horrible no wonder Unitarianism has recoiled.” 
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To the list of able preachers in the English Church who have crit- 
icised the traditional theology, and have repudiated.it, the name of 
Robertson is to be now added, with many regrets that a ministry 
of such rare freshness and power was not longer enjoyed on earth. 


A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy, with particular 
Reference to its Origin, its Course, and its Prominent Subjects 
among the Congregationalists of Massachusetts. With an Ap- 
pendic. By Grorce E. Exuis. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co. 1857. mney 


We have before, in another connection, alluded to this remark- 
able book, so distinguished for its thoroughness of research and 
candor of tone, and destined, as no doubt it is, to take a high and 
trusted place among the best contributions to our ecclesiastical his- 
tory. A new generation has come upon the stage of action since 
the Unitarian Controversy abated from its former warmth ; and. 
many need just such a book as this in order to understand the his- 
torical position of religious parties, on what points these have di- 
vided, and what results have been reached. We believe Dr. Ellis 
to be a safe guide to an inquiring mind. Of course his book has 
called forth comments and protests. But we have not seen evi- 
dence that he has been convicted of any misstatements, while all 
have borne witness to the general fairness of his temper. Of the 
estimation in which his work is held abroad, we have seen a grati- 
fying proof. Some hundred copies of it have been ordered for 
distribution in England, from a desire that a work of such rare 
ability should extend its influence beyond the community for which 
it was chiefly designed. 


Sermons. By Rey. Eruraim Peasopy, D. D., Minister of King’s 


Chapel, Boston. With a Memoir. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1857. | 


Tuts precious memorial of an honored brother has been eagerly 
sought by thousands who knew and loved the departed. It is rare _ 
that a book carries with it such unity of impression; the chaste 
and reserved Memoir, and the simple, direct, and earnest Sermons, 
are in moral keeping with that spiritual and thoughtful face that 
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looks out from the frontispiece. We are grateful for such a me- 
morial of one who adorned the profession he loved. His sermons 
were not ‘great sermons,”’ to attract the multitude ; they were 
something better, —a calm, judicious treatment of the highest 
themes, addressed to men of thought, remarkable oftentimes for 
a suggestive reticence, and always bearing the signs of the in- 
tensest conviction of the truth of what he uttered. Between these 
sermons and certain ‘‘sensation sermons,’’ so popular in some 
quarters, straining after effect by the use of high-flown expres- 
sions and odd and startling conceits, there seems to be a whole age 
of culture and refinement. We feel sure that this volume will 
long answer the end, so earnestly desired by its author in his brief 
words of dedication, of impressing upon all who read it the convic- 
tion .‘‘ that the only permanent happiness of this life, the only true 
hope for the life to come, are to be drawn from a religious conse- 
cration of one's self to God, and to the performance of the duties 
which he, in his love, appoints.”’ 


From Messrs. Ticknor and Fields we have received from time 
to time copies of the series of books they are publishing in the 
elegant ‘‘ blue and gilt’ style which has proved so popular. In 
this series are included Longfellow’s Prose Works, 2 vols. ; Long- 
fellow’s Poetical Works, 2 vols.; Mrs. Jameson’s Loves of the 
Poets, 1 vol.; Gerald Massey’s Poems, 1 vol.; Leigh Hunt’s Po- 
ems, 2vols. ; and Whittier’s Pocms, 2 vols. 'These names prove 
that the same excellent judgment and taste which have prepared the 
exquisite exterior, have also guided the choice of authors. We 
are gratified in hearing that immense numbers of these volumes 
have been sold. It is a fit reward to the publishers, and a hope- 


ful index of the public taste. 


School Days at Rugby. By an Old Boy. Boston: Ticknor and 

Fields. 1857. 

A DELIGHTFUL picture of school days in the loved presence and 
under the benignant guardianship of the late Dr. Arnold. We 
have never met with a work which so clearly describes the situa- 
tion and feelings of English schoolboys; and every page seems 
inspired by charming reminiscences. 
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White Lies. A Novel. By Charles Reade. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1857. 


Tus work is published in parts, two of which, or one half of 
the entire novel, we have read. Marked by the same fresh and 
earnest manner, and the vigorous thought of the author's former 
works, it will be sure to find a large circle of readers, who, we 
suspect, will not at all like the form in which it is presented to 
them. When our interest is once awakened, we cannot patiently _ 
wait a fortnight to see the dénouement of the story. 


Harpers’ Pustications. — From the teeming press of the 
Messrs. Harper, of New York, we have received the follow- 
ing: — 

Discoveries in North and Central Africa in 1849-1855. By 
Henry Bartu. This is the first of three thick octavo volumes, 
with numerous maps and engravings, which promise to give us 
the most recent and full information of the country that is awaken- 
ing the most interest throughout the Christian world. We only 
regret that the style is so diffuse. The value of the work would 
be greatly increased were its bulk diminished two thirds. 

Random Sketches and Notes of European Travel in 1856. By 
Rey. Joun E. Epwarps, A. M.,—a Methodist clergyman from 
Richmond, Virginia, who takes the usual route of European tray- 
ellers, and sees what has been described a hundred times before, 
without adding anything to our previous knowledge, or gaining any 
merit on the score of correctness or good taste. 

The Student’s Gibbon. The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, by Epwarp Gipzon, abridged, incorporating 
the Researches of recent Commentators. By Wituiam Smits, 
LL. D., Editor of the Classical and Latin Dictionaries, — whose 
name will be a sufficient guaranty for knowledge, accuracy, and 
painstaking. This is the best book we know of for a beginner in 
reading history. With its clear arrangement, full tables, one hun- 
dred engravings, and generally good historical style, we would 


have given much for such a help in the days of our first aequaint- 
ance with Roman history. 
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The Professor. By the Author of “Jane Eyre.” This story 
was written before those works which have given the authoress 
so wide a reputation. Failing to find a publisher, it is now sent 
out to sail in the wake of the successful craft. But it must have 
been successful had it been the first issued. The incidents and 
characters of the tale are few, but everything stands out with 
wonderful distinctness, and the interest is kept up with singular 
and unabating power. 

Married or Single. By Catuerine E. Sepewicr. All read- 
ers of those stories which twenty-five or thirty years ago were 
in everybody’s hands will rejoice to renew the pleasure of follow- 
ing so careful a writer, so close an observer of life, so kindly 
and genial a guide, as Miss Sedgwick. We thank her for a book 
which must have a ministry for good. We see that an Eng- 
lish edition of it has lately been published, which, as the Lon- 
don Inquirer says, ‘‘ has been made more orthodoz.’’ It is not 
easy to imagine who could have felt justified in taking such liber- 
ties with this book. 

Boat Lifein Egypt and Nulia, and Tent Life in the Holy Land, 
are two interesting books by Witu1am C. Prime, who, with no 
pretence to learning or thorough investigation, in a pleasing style 
conducts his readers through lands that have a strange interest to 
allminds. The chief criticism to be offered in regard to his books 
is a habit of dwelling too long upon unimportant details. 

The Orations of Demosthenes, translated, with Notes, by 
Cuartes Rann Kennepy, 2 vols. A part of Harpers’ Classical 
Library, got up in the style of Bohn’s. Many mere English read- 
ers will desire to get some idea of the most famous orations of 
antiquity, and for this end will value these beautiful volumes. 

A Child’s History of Greece, by Joun Bonner, is an attempt 
to make the history of that country intelligible and interest- 
ing toachild. For this purpose a simple style is adopted, and 
numerous engravings are introduced. We believe the work is 
regarded as essentially correct and successful by those who are 
competent judges. 

The Northwest Coast, or Three Years’ Residence in Washington 
Territory, by James ies contains the fullest information we 
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have anywhere obtained of a region little known, but which, in 
the westward advance of our population, must soon arrest public 
attention. It has full accounts of the country, its productions, 
minerals, trade, native people, &c., with directions to emigrants. 

Virginia Illustrated, containing a Visit to the Virginian Canaan, 
and the Adventures of Porte Crayon and his Cousins, with nearly 
one hundred and fifty illustrations, from- all of which negro life 
in Virginia, and the ordinary business and amusements of its 
people, may be about as well seen as by a journey through that 
State. 

The Harpers’ Monthly Story-Book appears punctually, to delight 
all youthful readers with the fascinating tales of Mr. Abbott. 

The Harpers’ Monthly Magazine is the product of a talent and 
tact which know how to attain an astonishing success; and if 
many of its articles are not exactly to our taste, it has occasionally 
a contribution, under the head of ‘‘ Editor’s Table,’? which for. 
true wisdom and cheerful religious influence would stamp a high 
value on any publication. 


RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


May 24, 1857. — Rev. Joseph H. Allen closed his ministry as 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Bangor. 


June 1, 1857. — The first Church in Washington Village, Bos- 
ton, was dedicated to public worship. Sermon by Rey. N. Hall, 
of Dorchester. Rev. Mr. Squire, lately of Hallowell, Me., is at 
present the acting pastor. 2 


Junz 4, 1857, — The new Unitarian Church in Marietta, Ohio, 
was dedicated. Sermon by Rev. George E. Ellis. 


Jonu 11, 1857. — Rey. Stillman Clarke was installed pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in Wilton, N. H. Sermon by Rev. M. W. 
Willis, of Nashua. 
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June 18, 1857.— Mr. Edward J. Young was ordained pastor 
of the Channing Church at Newton Corner. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, of Salem. 


June 25, 1857.— The fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Rev. Dr. Wellington as pastor of the Unitarian Church in Tem- 
pleton was appropriately commemorated, amid many tokens of 
affectionate regard for this venerable father. 


June 28, 1857.— Rev. R. R. Shippen closed his ministry as 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Chicago, III. 


Juny 5, 1857. — Rev. A. A. Conant, after a ministry of seven- 
teen years in Geneva, IIl., entered upon the duties of pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in Rockford, in the same State. 


Jury 14, 1857.— The annual visitation of the Cambridge Di- 
 vinity School took place this day. The following persons received — 
certificates of the completion of the usual course of theological 
study, viz. George Washington Bartlett, Henry William Browne, 
Edward Chipman Guild, George Freeman Noyes, 

On the same day Rev. Frederick H. Hedge, D. D. was inau- 
gurated Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Rev. George E. 
Ellis, Professor of Systematic Theology. 


eee enterprising firm of Crosby, Nichols, & Co., so well 
known to all our readers, have removed to 117 Washington Street, 
and now occupy the large and airy store formerly that of Jewett 
& Co. There are many who, among the pleasures of a visit to 
Boston, always include a purchase of some of the books published 
by this firm; and the pleasant memories of No, 111 will be re- 
newed at No. 117. 


*,* Two numbers of the Christian Examiner, under its new 
editorial management, have now been issued. They afford abun- 
dant evidence that the high character which this Review has so 
long maintained ‘will be preserved, and that fresh interest and zeal 
will be brought to its support. Though published at the Rooms 
of the Association, 21 Bromfield Street, the Association has no 
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connection whatever with it, but extends to it the best wishes for 
the prosperity of so able an advocate of sound learning and cheer- 
ful piety. We rejoice in the hopes of a large increase of its cir- 
culation. A work which has done more honor to our literature 
than all others put together should receive fourfold its present 
support. 


*,* The Year-Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches 
for 1858 will be issued, as usual, about the first of December. 
Any suggestions with a view of correcting mistakes, supplying 
deficiencies, or in any manner making this little annual more use- 
ful, will be gratefully received, if sent at once to the Secretary of 
the Association. 


*,* A late number of the London Inquirer says: ‘* An invalua- 
ble work is now being published, in parts of 2s. 6d. each, by Mr. 
Darling, 81 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. It is entitled 
‘ Cyclopedia Bibliographica: a Library Manual of Theological and 
General Literature, and Guide to Books for Authors, Preachers, 
Students, and Literary Men.’ It is in fact a.complete catalogue of 
works on theology, arranged according to subject. The first part, 
which is now before us, contains 160 pages, cataloguing the vari- 
ous translations, editions, and commentaries of the Holy Scerip- 
tures. Some idea of its thorough completeness may be formed by 
taking a single head, such as ‘ Quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New, where not only are eight books described 
which are exclusively given to this subject, but seventeen other 
volumes are cited as containing chapters, papers, or sermons on 
the question. The writers quoted extend from the earliest Fathers 
to Norton and Jowett, and no trace of sectarianism is anywhere 
apparent. No divine should be without this publication, which 
will be finished in twenty-one parts.’? Orders will be received at 
the Rooms of the American Unitarian Association. 


In 


June 
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the months of June, July, and August the following sums 
were received : — 


Books sold in St. Louis, Mo., . F . $97.00 
oo by Rev. cA:.. Russell, . : . 6.00 
From First Parish in Hingham, in addition, 1.00 
Books in Indianapolis, Ind., . : . 4.00 
From Rev. J. F. W. Wate? s Society, Cam- 
bridgeport, : : - 125.00 
Books sold by Miss i igierscar ; : . 16.00 
From Westminster Society, Sai R.L, 70.49 
Quarterly Journal, . .. 2 ‘ 1,00 
From First Parish in a es in addition, . 1.00 


‘¢ Society in Uxbridge, Mass., .  . 35.00 
«¢ E.R. Hoar, for Kansas Mission and Mead- 
ville School, . . : : . 50.00 
Quarterly Journal, ; 2 Pel Kit, 
From George Hoadly, Esq., for William Rob- 
erts, Madras, . ; - A - 25.00 
Quarterly Journals in Cohasset, . : ; 3.00 
«“ gio? iow, sae. 
Books in Lancaster, N. H., ; . “ 5 
Quarterly Journals, : : : i . 3.00 
From a Friend, for India Mission, : ; 5.00 


Quarterly Journals in Syracuse, N. Y., . . 25.00 
Books in Montreal, Canada, 7 : 7 32.91 

** sold in South Boston, . 7 a ow 
Quarterly Journals, . A : : 2 2.00 
From Society in Gloucester, . A : . 17.24 
Books sold in West Bridgewater, . ; .50 

s “by Rev. F. R. Newell, . 5 . 18.53 
From a Friend, by Rev. A. H. Conant, . 10.00 
Quarterly Journal, : : - f oa OO 
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29, From First Parish in Dorchester, : . $162.95 
30. Books sold in Beverly, . 3 . 22.00 
‘¢ From a Friend, for India Mission, 1.00 
‘¢ Books sold at Rooms in June, 84.19 
1, Quarterly Journals, : 2.00 
2» From First Parish in Dorchester, in ndditons ot 20200 
Le ‘¢ James Draper, . 6.00 
<* Quarterly Journals, 2.00 
6. SC oe : és - 45 1.00 
‘¢ From Rev. George F. Channing, for preaching, 17.00 
7. Quarterly Journals, .- . 3.00 
Cece « ae 2.00 
9. Books sold in Newburyport, . : 5.00 
6 €< ‘¢ East Marshfield, 7.65 
‘* Quarterly Journals, . 2 3.00 
‘© From Society in Weston, - . 51.55 
te “Pottstown Unitarians, for india Mission, 8.00 
11. Quarterly Journals, 5 oO 
‘© From J. K, Smith, towards Life- i igtabatahin: 5.00 
‘© Books sold by H. Hyatt, A eke 
ge ee ‘¢ in Syracuse, N. Y.,. ‘12.46 
13. From First Parish in Duxbury, 11.75 
‘¢ Quarterly Journal, . ‘ 3 1.00 
14, * s ° 2 < . 2.00 
16. * Bs : ° : . 1.00 
‘¢ -Books sold by Rev. W. H. Cudworth, 10.00 
‘¢ From Society in East Boston, : 40.00 
17. Books sold in Deerfield, . & . : 8.54 
** Quarterly Journals in Deerfield, . é - 12.00 
** Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
18. From Rev. N. L. ‘etuinghes! ie D., to oe 
himself a Life-member, . é é . 30.00 
*¢ From a Friend, for Book Fund, 10.00 
bees 4 ‘© General Purposes, . 10.00. 
20. Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
« From Rufus Wyman, Esq., = Roe Fund, - 50.00 
21. Quarterly Journals, . ; ; : : 2.00 
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21. From Society in Charlestown, Mass., . - $85.95 
24. Quarterly Journals in East Marshfield, . on 2:25 
25. Books sold by Rev. T. S. Lathrop, . < 6.37 
ees “Rev. W. H. Cudworth,  . . 24.07 
‘¢ Quarterly Journal, . ; . ; : 1.00 
27. From Philemon Putnam, : : - 5.00 
‘“* Books sold by Phillips, Sampson, & co ic: 10.40 
‘© Quarterly Journal, : . 1.00 
30. Books sold by Whittainote, Niles, a & Hall, 6.32 
*¢ Quarterly Journal, : : 200 
‘Books sold at me in I ays. : : 56.13 
1. From a Sabbath-School Teacher, for India Mis- 
sion, . 3 = : - : 3.00 
2. Quarterly toner 5; + 100 
4. From Ed. W. Clarke, Esq., for Bonk Fund, «50.00 
** Quarterly Journal, é ‘ et 00 
6. Books sold by Rev. ‘E. Pp. Bond, : , 61.87 
7. Quarterly Journal, . ‘ ‘ F : wet 00 
8. Books sold in South Boston, ; ‘ ‘ 3.90 
‘© From C.S Fowler, for Books sold in Wash- 
ington, . ; ; : - 23.75 
10. From William H. et Ear bs 2 - . 100.00 
‘¢ Books sold by Thomas D. Howard, . : 3.87 
11. From a Friend, for India Mission, . ’ . 24.00 
12, Quarterly Journals, . : 2 “ 2.00 
‘¢ Books sold by Nathaniel Daria, ° 5 «310 
13. Quarterly Journal, . : 7 - ; 1.00 
19. a es : 2 2 . - 2.00 
22. es ee ‘ 7 d 3 : 2.00 
24, a 2.00 
ce From Society i inN eet R. a for Madras ‘iiesion , 6.00 
““ 6 es se ‘¢ India Mission, 5.00 
“ “e oC Ws ** General Pur- 
Z poses, . 66.23 
“c 6 6 Fall River, Mass., . : . 10.00 
‘¢ Books sold in New York, . 6 : , 5.00 
gl oT roy, c é 5 . . 4.00 


. From Miss 
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. Books sold by Rufus Jacobs, 


From a Friend, . = 

Books sold by Miss et tel 

, of Virginia, 
‘¢ Society in Marblehead, 

Books sold at Rooms, in August, 


